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EDITORIALS 


ANOTHER “REVELATION” OF THE 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


There seems no further occasion to take 
seriously the uncomplimentary findings of the 
intelligence tests with reference to Negro men- 
tality, if, as Dr. R. B. Von Klein-Smid, Presi- 
dent of the University of Southern California, 
says, “ninety-six per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States are below the 
standard.” Fancy a nation of morons! Ninety- 
six million of the population of the “world’s 
leading Republic” below the norm of their own 
intelligence! There is, at least, some consola- 
tion in this verdict for the much maligned 
mentality of Negroes, and no little justification 
of their repeated protests. For if he is wrong, 
the presumption of error applies equally to 
them. If he is right, there is less sting in the 
verdict, when one remembers that only four per 
cent of the entire population is normal. Judg- 
ing from the prevalence of certain mythical 
ideas concerning Negroes among this popula- 
tion, which comes under Dr. Smid’s sweeping 
classification, it would not be surprising that 
many Negroes should, in a spirit of retaliation, 
accept it. 

But this is just another of the classic examples 
of a good science of wrong. As Vernon Kel- 
logg in the New Republic says: “Intelligence 
tests and vocational guidance are good names 
for things with some real basis of merit, but 
which are in danger of getting into the comic 
papers because of their too many, too unin- 
formed, and too talkative, would-be friends.” 

* * 


CLAUDE MACKAY BEFORE THE 
INTERNATIONALE 


A certain exaggeration of feeling and fancy 
is conceded to the poet, but he is, if taken seri- 
ously, dangerously out of order when he essays 
to extend this special license to the realm of 
fact. The /zvyestia of November 18, 1922, car- 
ries an “explanation” of the American race 
problem by Claude Mackay, Negro poet and 
member of the Liberator staff before the Inter- 
nationale in Russia, which quite rivals in mis- 
statement the worst that has been said in this 
country about Russia, and, as a matter of fact, 
about the Negro by his most annoying enemies. 

Before this body he was a lone, tragic sym- 
bol of his race—their spokesman. He was not 


reciting poems; he was, supposedly, armed with 
facts upon which these delegates and all their 


constituency would found their estimates and 
judgments of the American Negro population, 
After explaining the “inequality of the white 
and colored population which extended to edu- 
cation”, he was asked: “How then is education 
furnished to the colored?” To this question 
Comrade Mackay replied as follows: “The 
education of the colored depends almost entirely 
on what white ‘philanthropists’, most of whom 
are from the North, and a special bureau, es- 
tablished in the city of Cincinnati after the 
freeing of the Negroes, do in this regard. This 
bureau assigns white teachers to the Negro 
schools and looks after the training of teachers 
from among the Negroes. <A great capitalist, 
Rosenwald, has opened about 600 schools in the 
South and is building 400 more. Characteristic, 
however, are the following circumstances which 
should be noted. This same Rosenwald is the 
co-editor of the journal The Urban League 
Bulletin. This paper is sold for 15 cents, but 
is given free to the Negroes. It is devoted to 
yellow agitation among the Negroes, to spread- 
ing propaganda and preparing from the masses 
of unclass-conscious colored people organiza- 
tions of strike-breakers; for this organization, 
which is managed by the League, special schools 
are founded. In this way the Mr. Rosenwald 
naturally inspires sympathy among the masses 
of Negroes, who in gratitude ‘rescue’ their 
benefactors in hard times, that is, during strikes. 
These strike-breakers are under the protection 
of the American police who protect them from 
the wrath of their striking white comrades; but 
this same police prefer not to interfere or else 
interfere on the side of the white in case the 
Negroes are treated to ‘lynch law'—a taking of 
the law into one’s own hands practiced continu- 
ally in America for the slightest reason and, 
therefore, daily.” 

The Urban League Bulletin referred to was 
the publication out of which Opportunity grew. 

The stimulus to the imaginative display con- 
cerning Mr. Rosenwald is difficult to discover, 
for Mr. Rosenwald is not even a member of the 
National Urban League Board. 

Mr. Mackay has “discovered” special schools 
founded by the Urban League, organized and 
trained strike-breakers, persecution of white 
strikers inspired by white philanthropy and 
executed with “un-class conscious” Negroes, and 
police protection for these Negro strike-breakers. 
All this is pure illusion, as most anyone living 
in America knows. Whether or not Mr. 
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Mackay was relying upon the obscurity of dis- 
tance and a foreign language, or upon pure 
guesswork, or a blind faith that fact must some- 
how support the political theory to which he 
subscribes and from which his importance de- 


rives, is not clear. Either could have been 
responsible. But it is certain that neither Ne- 
groes nor Socialism nor Truth is aided by his 
efforts. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 


In the death of President Harding our country 
has sustained a loss not only of the President of 
the Republic, but one which every man of what- 
ever race must feel as the loss of a very kindly 
gentleman who was willing and eager to do the 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear Mr. Jones: 


very utmost which his strength permitted to 
make every individual a happier and nobler be- 
ing. Perhaps in no way did Mr. Harding shine 
more brightly than in just this sort of letter 
which he wrote to Mr. Jones, stating once more 


April 25, 1921 


The National Urban League has, as I under- 


stand its work, been particularly useful in its con- 


tributions toward the solution of the problem of 


races in the United States, because it has sought to 


secure the cooperation of leading people of both races 


in attacking these problans. 


As was suggested in my recent message to 


Congress, I feel that this represents the only pro- 


cedure by which we can hope for the fullest and mos. 


desirable results. The race problem is one that 


concerns all of us and which we mst all join in 


handling. I shall hope for, and be confident of, 


your hearty cooperation in every effort in this 


direction. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mr. Eugene K. Jones 
Executive Secretary 
National Urban League 
New York City. 
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his belief in his creed of co-operative, friendly 
interest. “Come, let us reason together” was 
evidently one of the great sign posts in the 
course of his life and “Come, let us reason to- 
gether” is one of the great illuminated signs on 
the pathway of the two races in our country to- 
day. 


There is no more fundamental compliment 
and evidence of appreciation than to ask a man 
for his opinion and that attitude is of the very 
essence of a successful conference. However 
we may interpret the great numerical demonstra- 
tions in connection with the funeral train and 
the pageant of the funeral in Washington, we 
are bound to realize and recognize the golden 
thread of real affection for the man as well as 
respect for the office which ran through the 
whole outpouring of national grief. 


Over the hedges of prejudice into the beauti- 
ful meadows of brotherhood was the course in 
which Warren G. Harding would gladly have 
led all the people of the United States; and 
whether his phrases in public utterances could 
always be interpreted to meet the criticisms of 
the sensitive or the preconceived notions of the 
opinionated, we are united now in recognizing 
the spirit which desired above all things the wel- 
fare of his human brothers of whatever color. 

The endorsement of the co-operative method 
of dealing with human relationships, which his 
letter gives, made him a warm friend to the 
thousands who have brought their loyalty to the 
Urban League movement and as such a friend 
we all of us mourn his death. 


L. Hollingsworth Wood, Chairman, 
National Urban League. 


The Veterans’ Hospital at Tuskegee. 


Race Prejudice 
By Frank Harris 


Lilies, daffodils and hyacinths all lived together 
in a garden. 

“Really”, said the lily, “I wonder why those 
other flowers persist in coming where I happen 
to be. I should be too proud to push in where 
I wasn’t wanted. Besides, in purity, delicacy and 
fine distinction, they are grossly my inferiors. 
Thank God, I come from the cold, true North 
and my flowerets are immaculate as snow. The 
yellow person is from the North, too, I am told; 
but she certainly never learned how to. behave; 
she opens her garments and shows her form and 
flaunts about in a most shocking way.” 

“Upon my word”, said the daffodil, “the airs 
that lily gives herself are too ridiculous. She is 
pretty, of course, slim and straight, and whitely- 
fair, and that long green dress she wears so 
primly sets off the delicacy of her to perfection. 
But the creature is made up of silly conceit ; be- 
cause, forsooth, she is white, she is a paragon. 


Yet I, with my vase-shaped nectary, am more 
beautiful, tho I do say it, and I dance in the 
wind and sunshine and enjoy myself, while she 
is too stiff and stuck up to move. Still, I rather 
wish we had been left alone together for after 
all we are both from the North, and that dark 
terror there is from the South and seems to 
wear no clothes at all; the creature has no 
shame.” 

“How I wish they would make friends!” said 
the hyacinth. “They are both beautiful, the seri- 
ous white lily and the dancing, golden daffodil, 
but they both keep to themselves and will hardly 
speak to me. I wonder why? I would make 
friends if they would let me; for I, too, must 
die soon.” 

But none of them guessed that it was their 
estranging difference of nature, and the ivory, 
gold and purple of their coloring that united 
them in a harmony of Beauty. 


(Republished by permission from the July New Pearson’s Magazine). 
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The Problem of Race Classification’ 


By Alain Le Roy Locke, Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, HowARD UNIVERSITY 


The proper study of mankind is man, but we 
must add, even tho it breaks the beauty of the 
epigram—if properly studied. And no human 
science comes more under the discount of this 
reservation than anthopology, of which we may 
warrantably say that it has yet to establish its 
basic units and categories. The problem of an- 
thropology today is not the problem of facts but 
of proper criteria for the facts; the entire scien- 
tific status and future of the consideration of 
man’s group characters rests upon a decisive 
demonstration of what factors are really indi- 
cative of race, retrieving the science from the 
increasing confusion and cross-classification that 
the arbitrary selection of such criteria has in- 
evitably brought about. The only other alterna- 
tive is to abandon as altogether unscientific the 
conception of physical race groups as basic in 
anthropology; and throw the category of race 
into the discard as another of the many popu- 
lar misconceptions detrimentally foisted upon 
science. 

So when we find as pretentious a treatise as 
Professor Dixon’s “The Racial History of Man” 
prefaced by the declaration: “I have attempted 
to approach the whole racial problem ‘de novo’ ”, 
there arises instantly and pardonably the hope 
that a Daniel has arisen among anthropologists. 
Professor Dixon faces the crouching dilemmas 
of his science squarely, unflinchingly: “The 
physical anthropologists are not by any means 
yet agreed as to what are the true criteria of 
race, and there is considerable doubt as to the 
real correlation of the various characteristics.” 
And again (p. 87): “The present status of the 
whole question of race is, therefore, somewhat 
confused and uncertain. For not only is there 
wide divergence of opinion between different in- 
vestigators in regard to the number, distribution, 
and origin of races, owing to the varying cri- 
teria which each adopts, but a certain hesitancy 
to face the larger problems boldly and without 
prejudice is apparent.” Any attempt, such as 
this, to be fundamentally critical and at the same 
time comprehensive is noteworthy in a day when 
the specialized descriptive monograph seems to 
have become the refuge of the cautious anthro- 
pologist. 

Confronting the problem with the confidence 
of a fresh start, Professor Dixon takes, for 
better or worse, the path of a “radical simplifi- 
cation of the criteria”, relying almost exclu- 
sively upon three cranial measurements,—the 
cephalic, altitudinal, and nasal indices. These 
he regards most scientific because available to 
bring into the field of comparison skeletal data 
of all periods, including prehistoric remains, and 
because he believes them to be practically un- 
modifiable b: environmental conditions and, 
therefore, accurately indicative of the racial 


*“The Racial History of Man”—Roland Dixon 
—Scribner’s Sons. Price $6.00. 


heredity. It is only fair to Professor Dixon to 
state that in terms of the possible variations of 
these three indices, he constructs eight primary 
types—combinations, and nineteen cross-blends, 
which he treats as sufficiently descriptive of the 
actual combinations of these characters in the 
individual as to be truly descriptive, even tho 
arbitrarily and almost mathematically arrived at. 

Professor Boas, in a trenchantly severe review 
of the book,* has taken exception to these arti- 
ficial types of Professor Dixon’s, and has in- 
sisted that as strict median averages, they ignore 
the Mendelian principles of type variation, and 
do not fit the most elastic possibilities of racial 
cross-breeding and intermixture. While recog- 
nizing the force of this criticism brought for- 
ward by Dr. Boas, the present reviewer is 
willing to grant Professor Dixon his premises, 
however contrary to fact, for the sake of what 
is to be gained from a critical consideration of 
his conclusions. For an analysis of these brings 
us to the very crux of the anthropological prob- 
lem. Moreover, any investigator who attempts 
a rigorous analysis on a comprehensive scale,— 
and that Professor Dixon undeniably does,—is 
entitled to very serious hearing: the ground 
hypotheses in this science are very much in need 
of fundamental testing. Indeed Professor Dixon 
has produced a book to which a majority of 
his colleagues will take exception, not so much 
because he challenges on many points the cur- 
rent consensus of anthropological opinion, but 
because by the rigorousness of his procedure, 
he has brought the methods of physical anthro- 
pology face to face with its crucial dilemmas. 
If we are not seriously mistaken, the book will 
have a decided influence, tho a negative one, by 
serving as a sort of reductio ad absurdum test 
of the purely anatomical approach to the ques- 
tions of human classification. No book brings 
us more clearly face to face with the issue be- 
tween physical and biological anthropology, be- 
tween the strictly anatomical and the more 
general morphological approach. 

The paradox of Professor Dixon’s book is 
that recognizing so clearly that the criteria of 
race-type which he chooses cannot be expected 
to conform with descriptive accuracy to the 
“natural race-groups”, he nevertheless persists in 
treating them in his conclusions as _ historical 
strains or actual races, with definite cultural 
traits and heredity, and responsible for charac- 
teristic effects and influences throughout human 
history. There is a flagrant inconsistency in- 
volved in treating these abstract race-types as 
equivalent to actual sub-species or natural and 
cultural race-groups. No one can possibly be 
cited to better effect against this procedure than 
Professor Dixon himself. “If by the term ‘race’ 
we mean to describe actually existing groups of 
people, as I think we should, then our types are 
*The New York Times Book Review, April 1, 1923 
Page 13. 
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certainly not races, since, with few exceptions, 
there are no groups of men who actually repre- 
sent them.” These types are “but scantily rep- 
resented among the world’s peoples, the vast 
majority of whom present not the characteristics 
of our pure types, but of blends between them.” 
(p. 502). Again, (p. 501): “It is extremely 
probable that the real criteria of race are rather 
complex and that various external features of 
pigmentation, hair-form, etc., together with 
many structural and metrical factors are in- 
volved. In other words, we cannot point 
to any group of criteria and say these are in- 
herently connected and form a true racial stand- 
ard.” And finally (p. 503): “Moreover, from 
this point of view a race is not a permanent 
entity, something static; on the contrary, it is 
dynamic, and is slowly developing and changing 
as the result of fresh increments of one or an- 
other of its original constituents or of some new 
one. 


Yet having cautioned the reader (p. 401) to 
regard the terms “Proto-Negroid, Mediterra- 
nean, etc., as merely convenient (although per- 
haps misleading) names for a series of purely 
arbitary types which might just as well be 
denominated by numbers or letters of the alpha- 
bet”, Professor Dixon in glaring contradiction 
himself proceeds to treat these same abstract, 
almost hypothetical, types as “real” races, 
blithely confident that they have played recog- 
nizable historical roles and exhibited character- 
istic cultural capacities. It is true that he halts 
himself on the very verge of extreme Nordi- 
cism by saying (p. 516) “To no one race or 
type, however, can the palm be thus arrogantly 
assigned—rather to the product of the blending 
of these types which seem of all the most gifted 
—the Mediterranean-Caspian and the Alpine.” 
And again we read (p. 519): “That neither the 
Proto-Australoid nor Proto-Negroid peoples by 
themselves have ever attained to greatness does 
not mean that they have not contributed any- 
thing to the progress of the human race. The 
elements of both, which seem to have been in- 
corporated into the complex of the Baltic peo- 
ples, or in larger measure into that of the popu- 
lation of northern India, doubtless brought 
qualities the value of which has been consider- 
able, if difficult to analyze and appraise.” But 
from such occasional reefs of resurgent fairness, 
he plunges headlong into seas of eulogistic ap- 
praisal of the “favored races”. According to 
Professor Dixon, the sudden advance in culture 
which marks the early Dynastic period in Egypt 
(pp. 186-7) is supposedly due to the leavening 
influence of the higher cultural capacities of the 
Mediterranean type; a thin stream of Alpine 
blood trickling into the Nile Valley, associated 
with the Caspian, suggests the explanation for 
the cultural development of the period of the 
Middle Kingdom, (pp. 188-9) and from that 
point on, one might imagine the course of civi- 
lization to follow in the footsteps of these peo- 
ple. “With strong admixture of Alpine ele- 
ments we have the development of the great 
Middle American civilization, and the less ad- 


vanced but still striking cultures of the Cliff- 
Dwelling and Pueblo peoples of the Southwest, 
In South America, again, it was among peoples 
primarily of Alpine type that most of the higher 
cultural developments of Peru took place, the 
coastal tribes as well as the Inca being of this 
type.” And finally this passage (p. 514 f.) which 
amounts to a sweepstake claim to civilization; 
“Thus Babylonian civilization grew out of the 
blending of the supposedly Alpine Sumerian 
with the Mediterranean-Caspian Semetic peoples 
who seem long to have been in occupation of the 
Mesopotamian plains; in Greece, before the 
florescence of Hellenic culture, the earlier Medi- 
terranean population was reinforced by the im- 
migration of the probably Alpine Dorians; Rome 
rose to greatness only after the older Mediter- 
ranean-Caspian people of Latium had been half- 
dominated by Alpines coming southward from 
the valley of the Po and the region where the 
older Etruscan culture had its center. In the 
ast, Chinese civilization had its rise in an area 
where strong Caspian elements were absorbed by 
the incoming Alpine folk; lastly, the marvellous 
development of modern European civilization 
has occurred in that region in which Alpine, 
Mediterranean and Caspian have been more 
completely and evenly fused than elsewhere in 
the world.” Thus one more anthropoloist goes 
over to the idols of the tribes. Professor 
Dixon would have us accept as scientific race- 
types that in one context are abstract nouns of 
classification, and in another, represent concrete 
historical stocks or breeds; that on one hand 
have no determinable physiognomic or structural 
stability, and exhibit almost limitless variability 
of their physical components, yet on the other, 
maintain sufficiently characteristic cultural traits 
and capacities as to have everywhere in all en- 
vironments appreciably similar effects upon civi- 
lization. With such types something or someone 
must be victimized: they breed, so to speak, their 
own characteristic illusions. 


If Professor Dixon had really contemplated 
from the beginning such conclusions about the 
cultural role and capacities of races, he should 
have confronted first the problem,—as anthro- 
pology eventually must,—of discovering some 
criteria of true race, of finding some clue to the 
inter-connection between physical character, and 
group-behavior, psychological and cultural traits. 
Unless this is done,—until this is done, anthro- 
pology cannot reliably or warrantably extend its 
classifications into the field of ethnic differential 
and cultural characteristics. Or else the hered- 
ity formula will have to be abandoned, and an- 
thropologists go over entirely to the ranks of the 
environmentalists. One need only call attention 
in this regard to the fact that on Professor 
Dixon’s own criteria and comparison, the rela- 
tionships of cephalic indices link peoples as 
different in physiognomic and cultural type as 
the Proto-Australoid and the Mediterranean— 
whereas the Proto-Australoid and the Proto- 


Negroid, linked culturally and geographically, 
exhibit quite the greatest divergence in cranial 
indices of any of the eight primary types. So 
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except as there is some definite clue to the corre- 
lation of the many factors in question, there 
seems no alternative to giving up the concrete 
descriptive reference of the physical race-types 
in anthropology, regarding them, as Professor 
Keller* suggests, “merely as those imaginary 
forms about which the peoples of the earth can 
be assembled with the nearest approach to ex- 
haustiveness, orderliness and sequence.” Then 
for the history of the rise and diffusion of 
human culture, we would divorce the idea of 
race in the physical sense from “culture-group” 
or race with respect to ethnic traits. This in- 
dependent start on an ethnological and archeo- 
logical basis would, of course, give us ethnic or 
culture groups of little or no inherent connec- 
tion with the physical race-groups. Pretty much 
this same mode of analysis, making admittedly 
an exception, Professor Dixon (p. 175 pf.) 
metes out to the Jews, regarding them more as 
a culture-group than a race. “It is probable”, he 
says, “that the majority of all the Jews of today 
are ‘Semites’ only in speech, and that their true 
(racial or physical) ancestry goes back not so 
much to Palestine and Arabia as to the uplands 
of Anatolia and Armenia, the Caucasus and the 
steppes of Central Asia—and their nearest rela- 
tives are still to be found in those areas today.” 
With wider cultural diversities and relatively 
more disparate cultural variability, the fallacy 
of the block conception of race as applied to 
the Negro peoples is even more unscientific. We 
cannot change this popular error, at least in 
respect to physical components, to Professor 
Dixon, who is never more insistent upon the 
composite character of living stocks than when 
dealing with African peoples. But we must 
point out nevertheless that ethnologically Pro- 
fessor Dixon is not so consistent, but “lumps” 
this group of peoples unfairly with respect to 
their cultural capacities and attainments. For 
the way is very open to this as long as one as- 
sumes that blood as mixture acts as a “cultural 
leaven” and not merely as an activating agent, 
and that it always works from so-called “higher” 
to so-called “lower” instead of on a reciprocal 
basis. 


But the prime object of this review is to point 


out the situation with respect to the fundamental 
criteria in anthropology, and to call attention to 
a promising but neglected field, from which may 
very possibly be wrested a scientific determina- 
tion of whatever connection may actually exist 
between these variously disputed basic factors. 
While the line and field of investigation seem 
on casual analysis to be of primary concern to 
the biological school of anthropologists, the re- 
sults of its thoro-going investigation would be 
of fundamental importance for the physical an- 
thropologists. Yet both schools have quite 
abandoned the scientific investigation of the ac- 
tive present-generation inter-breeding of diverse 
racial stocks, as instanced in the inter-mixture 
of the Negro with Nordic stocks in America to 
the unsound charlatan or the casually and exo- 


*Race Distinctions: A. G. Keller—Yale University 
Press 1909. 


tically curious.* Meanwhile in what must be 
pronounced for this very same reason a half- 
hearted attack on these crucial vital problems, 
biological anthropologists have resorted from 
time to time for working hypotheses to the far- 
fetched field of animal genetics. It is not too 
much to claim for the field of investigation sug- 
gested that there, if anywhere, the problem of 
the correlation of the physical criteria of races 
is to be discovered, and perhaps also the main 
line of evidence for the solution of the question 
as between the direct and the indirect inheri- 
tance of cultural traits. 


It is useless to argue that because the scale 
of ultimate operation is the whole vast range 
of the life history of the human species, such 
factors as are admittedly common for both long 
and short-term change and development cannot 
be profitably investigated within the restricted 
field of short-term observation available. Indeed 
with respect to their morphological connection 
with one another, and the question of their 
physiological correlation or independent varia- 
bility, they can only be approached in this way. 
Enough evidence has already scientifically gone 
to waste in seven or eight generations of the his- 
tory.of the Negro stocks in America, to have 
solved the questions of the relative fixity or vari- 
ability as well as the determinate correlation of 
these important moot factors, without a deter- 
mination of which race classification in anthro- 
pology cannot hope to establish itself upon either 
an exact or a truly descriptive basis. 


Intensive anthropometric study of race hy- 
brids, especially of cases where these are widely 
diverse parental types, is one of the most im- 
portant of the few research fields that yet remain 
comparatively untouched. The recent investiga- 
tions of Frets** of the progeny of parents of 
sharply contrasted cranial types (dolio and 
brachycephalic), reported by Dixon as distinctly 
indicating the development of the meso-cephalic 
or medial forms, are as a matter of fact highly 
tentative, and need to be widely supplemented in 
scope and in the criteria investigated. The ad- 
vantages of the investigation of a problem of 
this sort with Negro and non-Negroid stocks, 
with very evident variation in the correlative 
factors of skin-pigmentation and _hair-texture, 
ought to be quite apparent. But the possibilities 
of the field are so intriguing that one may be 
pardoned for specifying more definitely a few 
of them: the confirmation or revision of the 
Frets’ hypothesis, the question of the relative 
variability of head-form, skin-pigmentation and 
hair-texture, the question whether there are 
differences in the degree of change or preferen- 
tial lines of dominant heredity along any of 
these lines as between the same qualities in the 
maternal strain or in the paternal strain, and 
most important of all, extensive and concrete 
observational investigation of the hypothesis 
*A notable exception in Davenport's “Heredity of Skin 
Color in Negro-White Crosses.” Carnegie Institution 
Publication No. 188. 

Fret’s: “The Heredity of Human Head Form”— 
The Hague, 1920. 
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advanced by Sir Arthur Keith in his “Differen- 
tiation of Mankind into Racial Types”, that 
physical anthropological characters and _ struc- 
tural changes of the human type are incident 
upon physiological, especially glandular pro- 
cesses. There is not one of these questions that, 
in spite of the importance of its being settled, 
is not yet purely tentative and hypothetical, and 
yet where the evidence stares, science has looked 
away. [ach generation of science, even our 
own, has had its characteristic taboos, and this, 
we fear, has been one of them. So that after 
all, it is not the interests of the special field, but 
rather the general interests of anthropology and 
some of its most comprehensive and basic prob- 
lems that seem to be here concerned. 

One of the very points that must remain purely 
hypothetical, pending investigation of the sort 
this article suggests, is a peculiar, almost start- 
ling, theory of Professor Dixon’s (p. 490) sug- 
gesting Negroid and non-Negroid branches of 
what he regards as essentially the same race- 
type. <A reversible process of “bleaching-out” 
and “darkening” under pronounced climatic and 
prolonged dietary change is thus assumed—an 
assumption natural enough to have been ad- 
vanced earlier, but as yet scientifically unestab- 
lished. “The Palae Alpine type presents us 
with a problem comparable in many ways to that 
which we have already met with in the case of 
the Proto-Negroid type, where a Negroid and 
a non-Negroid form appear to exist, similar in 
cranial characteristics, but differing in pigmen- 
tation and type of hair. The conditions here 
are, however, just reversed from those in the 
Proto-Negroid, for, whereas in that instance the 
majority of living members of the type are Ne- 
groid and the minority non-Negroid in the 
Palae-Alpine the vast majority present no trace 
of Negroid pigmentation and hair, these being 
found only among the numerically insignificant 
Negrito peoples.” While in the particular in- 
stance, this hypothesis stands or falls on the con- 
firmation or disproof of Professor Dixon’s thesis 
about the stability of the cranial characters, the 
suggestion that the progressiveness from blond 
to brunette coloration have worked in both direc- 
tions seems in itself to be of greater plausibility 
than the usual assumption of a one-way process. 
When we begin once to realize that on the mix- 
ing palette of nature, “darkened” white races 
and “whitened” dark races, the present-day sig- 
nificances of color will have scientifically evap- 
orated. 

It is interesting to note in passing that as to 
a very definite derivation of many of the ele- 


ments of the Pre-Columban American cultures 
together with considerable blood-intermixture 
from African sources and stocks in Professor 
Dixon’s view, there appears to be conclusive 
evidence. Thus reinforced from an entirely dif- 
ferent line of analysis, the singular coincidence 
with the conclusions of Professor Leo Wiener, 
as worked out in his “Discovery of America” 
on strictly philological evidence and with simi- 
lar views advanced by Professor G. Elliot Smith 
in his “Early Migrations of Culture’ should 
shortly have the effect of establishing a consen- 
sus of opinion and securing general acceptance 
of the view. But both the latter investigators 
are more generous and in all probability more 
scientific in the interpretation they put upon the 
situation. Unlike Professor Dixon, they regard 
cultural contacts of such types as reciprocal in 
effect and as establishing in the majority of in- 
stances a composite culture. But with Professor 
Dixon, there seems to be an insistent assump- 
tion,—which indeed in his conclusions about 
culture amounts to an underlying fallacy, that 
the cultural dominant has coincided thruout 
history with the physical dominant. But surely 
it ought to be evident that it is not always the 
race which survives in physical characteristics 
that has counted most or that survives cultur- 
ally. This tendency toward identifying cultural 
aptitudes with ability to survive has constantly 
to be discounted and combatted. 


The feature of the treatise likely to receive 
most attention from technical anthropologists is 
the rather unusual position in reverting to the 
polygenic theory of human origins. The mono- 
genic theory had become so generally held that 
in this respect the book may not even succeed 
in effectively re-opening the question. But Pro- 
fessor Dixon has opened more issues than he 
has closed, and the general effect will be to 
direct attention to the more fundamental ground 
questions of anthropology. Like Hume’s treat- 
ise, the book propounds profounder questions at 
the end than those it started out to settle, and 
in this way, perhaps not too intentionally, it 
may exert a very important influence in current 
anthropological effort. Certainly the quite suc- 
cessful attempt to restore the comprehensive 
scope of the classical days of anthropology is to 
be welcomed, for there are few, perhaps no 
other, special sciences with so general a bearing 
and influence. History and the science of human 
society cannot be put upon a strictly scientific 
and comparative basis until a sounder and 
broader anthropology has been achieved. 


Art and Negro character studies. 
number. 


Readers of OPPORTUNITY will be pleased to know that Mr. C. M. Battey, one of 
the foremost photographic artists of this country, will contribute to its pages a series of 
One of the latter studies appears on page 272 of this 
The Art Studies subsequently to appear were hung at the International Photog- 
raphers’ Exhibit in Convention Hall, Washington, D. C., July 16-21. 


charge of the Photographic Division of Tuskegee Institute -—Tue Epiror. 


Mr. Battey is in 
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Knights of the Ku Klux Klan Assembled on Stone Mt., Georgia 


The Spirit of the Ku Klux Klan 


By Robert 


I 

Beginning with silly pranks of young men, 
there developed in this country during the days 
of Reconstruction a murder-band, which killed 
and maimed 50,000 people before the govern- 
ment disbanded it. This was the old Ku Klux 
Klan and its namesake and successor is worthy 
of it. Barbaric in form, with silly jargon for a 
ritual, with masks and shrouds, dreadful oaths, 
and weird ceremonies, it yet makes its appeal 
to a number of men who have been regarded 
as decent and sensible. 

Appealing to all pet prejudices, it has spread 
in unsuspected circles in the North, South, East 
and West. It makes its members censors of 
morals, judge, jury and executioners. It espe- 
cially seeks to prevent the rise of Jews, Catho- 
lics, foreigners and Negroes. Its weapon is 
terrorism and its method—flogging, branding, 
mutilating, and killing. Its victims make a 
formidable list, and in many regions it overrides 
all law and order. Witness Oklahoma and 
Louisiana. Yet it terms itself patriotic and one 
hundred per cent American. 

Certainly such patriotism is that of which 
Samuel Johnson spoke,—‘the refuge of fools 
and scoundrels.” It seeks to control govern- 
ment—municipal, state and national, and is no 
neglible factor in the politics of many places. 


II 


The Ku Klux Klan is an astonishing phenom- 
enon. What is its explanation? Is it the savage 
in man seeking expression in mystery, weird 
symbolism, and regalia? Is it the brute in man 
which, made safe by masks, strikes at its ene- 
mies? Is it the base prejudices finding in this 
organization a focal point? Is it the prudence 
of scoundrels, who realize they are far safer 
within a censoring organization where they can 


W. Bagnall 


do the censoring? Is it the American whites’ 
inferiority complex in the face of foreigners, 
Jews, and Negroes? All of these enter, I believe, 
into the explanation of the phenomenon of the 
Klan, and in addition, there is something more 
—a desire to bolster up a waning sense of 
superiority. 


What does it object to in those it opposes? 
The Klan is against Jews, for it claims that Jews 
seek to control the finances of the world. It feels 
that American whites who are non-Jews cannot 
cope with them in this project,—are their infer- 
iors in financial ability, and, therefore, force and 
terrorism must be invoked against them. The 
Klan is against foreigners, for they say these 
would change our institutions. This presupposes 
that our institutions are perfect and cannot be 
improved. It also presupposes that they cannot 
stand the contest with the newer ideas. Again 
a sense of inferiority. The Klan is against 
Catholics because with a strange bigotry it 
imagines that they seek to suborn the govern- 
ment to their religion. The silliness of this needs 
no comment. The Klan is against Negroes, 
hereditarily so, because “this is the white man’s 
country”, and the Negro is disposed not “to 
remain in his place.” Here again, we see a 
sense of inferiority and fear, seeking an explan- 
ation in empty myths; the myth that this is only 
the white man’s country, and it follows that the 
Negro or any other American has or can be 
made to have a static, caste place. 


The result of the Klan’s teaching is always 
racial intolerance, religious bigotry, jingoism, 
obsoletism, lawlessness and violence. If these 
things are good, then the Klan is good; if they 
are evil, then the Klan.is evil. 
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The Harrisburg Klan, Showing the Taking of the Oath 


However, the spirit of the Ku Klux Klan has 
been manifested in other than the organization 
that bears its name. It has been seen even in 
actions of the government, as well as in private 
institutions and organizations. Who has for- 
gotten the disgraceful persecutions of the De- 
partment of Justice under Palmer; the beating 
and maiming of innocent men and women, and 
the wanton destruction of their property because 
a mad hysteria caused them to be suspected of 
being communists’ And even yet we have fine, 
splendid men in prison, their pardon refused, 
because these souls were brave enough in a mad 
world to proclaim that war was evil and should 
be opposed. Is not this the Klan spirit? And 
as to private or semi-public groups, there is no 
lack of examples. 

This spirit is being manifested with reference 
to the Tuskegee Veterans’ Hospital by United 
States Congressmen and Senators and other 
white citizens in Alabama, who have used or 
condoned threats and all sorts of pressure that 
the privilege of nursing and doctoring black 
soldiers at the price of sixty odd thousand a 
month may be preserved for whites and denied 
black physicians and nurses. 

A few weeks ago, in a mining town in West 
Virginia, the school board discharged a Negro 
principal because he had the temerity to teach 
his children that no person was better than them- 
selves simply because of race. In other words, 
because he would not teach a lie or keep silent 
about a truth essential to the self respect of his 
group, he was forced out of his job. 

In New Orleans, a Negro principal, a most 
efficient teacher, when present at a school board 
meeting was asked if he thought himself as good 
as a white man. When he replied that he cer- 
tainly felt himself as good as any man who was 
no better in character, mentality, and attain- 
ments, the school board discharged him. 

In these instances the spirit of the Klan found 
full expression. 

Ludwig Lewissohn in “Upstream” tells how 
most of the leading colleges of America are 
determined that no Jew shall occupy the chair 
of English literature. Again, the Klan spirit. 
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I might multiply these ex- 
amples, but I have cited a 
sufficient number to indicate 
that in this country the spirit 
of the Ku Klux Klan is wide- 
spread. Indeed, it is not con- 
fined to this country, but I am 
limiting my observations at 
this time to the United States. 


IV 


Back of the spirit of the Ku 
Klux Klan is that intolerance 
which regards all contrary 
opinion as necessarily wrong 
and its own ideas as divinely 
inspired. They who hold this 
spirit are the successors of 
the Spanish inquisition and 
believe that those who will not conform 
should be destroyed, and that force can change 
opinions. They revert to the assumption that 
might makes right, and would reduce society 
to the oneness of belief which characterizes the 
savage. They would make terrorism—the lash, 
the knife, the rack, the fagot, and the stake the 
instruments whereby men should be converted, 
and not reason. In other words, they are throw- 
backs to an age of barbarism, if not of savagery. 
They are anachronisms in a civilized era; an 
outcropping of the wolf and the tiger in man. 
And where they are not quite willing to revert 
to physical violence, they would destroy by 
social proscription and make the offender an 
outcast. 

If one would sum up what is behind the Klan 
spirit in this country, he would find that 
consciously there is this credo: 

1. The Anglo-Saxon white man (a myth as 
the term ts used in America) is inherently 
superior to all other whites and to all non-whites. 
Therefore, he must be provided a superior status 
and opportunities. 

2. All other races must be kept in an inferior 
position, and most of all the Negro, by force, 
if necessary. 

3. The non-whites must not be permitted to 
mingle their blood with the whites. (This does 
not mean that the whites must not be permitted 
to mingle their blood with non-whites. While 
it seems the same, it is quite different). 

4. Our present government cannot be bet- 
tered, but is the acme of perfection. 

5. God destined the whites to rule because 
He made them superior. This superiority is ipso 
facto without any measurements. (How God 
revealed this remarkable edict is not made clear). 

6. This is a white man’s country, and all non- 
whites are in this country on sufferance and 
must be content with whatever rights the whites 
choose to give them. This includes the Amer- 
indian, who has to be naturalized to become a 
citizen of his own country. 

Of course there is not a single proposition 
here that can be maintained by science or logic. 
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This is the conscious belief behind the spirit 
of the Klan, but there is an unconscious belief 
which is the real and motivating one. I have 
already hinted at it. It is the inferiority complex 
on the part of whites which gives rise to the 
spirit of the Klan. When men eternally talk of 
their superiority, when they use every possible 
means to emphasize that they are superior, and 
when they insist on unfair advantages in com- 
petition with those they call inferior, one may 
know that down in the unconscious mind at 
least there is a feeling that their claim has no 
basis. This is the case with the American white. 
He who boasts of his fighting prowess over- 
much is usually a cowardly bully. The man who 
ever vaunts his honesty, you had best not trust 
with your money. She who constantly states 
that she never talks about anybody is usually 
the town gossip. And the white man who ever 
proclaims his inherent superiority is often try- 
ing to convince both you and himself that his 
claim is true. 

The California white is prejudiced against 
the Japanese. Because he is unfit? No. Be- 
cause he is too fit. The whites cannot compete 
with him. The Japanese is a better farmer. 
The Japanese can work longer and maintain his 
health on less food. The Japanese succeeds 
where the whites fail. He is their superior in 
these things, and so they would debar him from 
competition. 

The Anti-Semitics inveigh against the Jew. 
Why? Because the genius of the Jew threatens, 
in his opinion, to control the money market. 
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The southern white oppresses the Negro. Why? 
Because he is worthy of oppression? No. Be- 
cause the southern white depends for his eco- 
nomic life on the Negro. Realizing this depend- 
ence, he seeks to maintain it by keeping the 
Negro in a condition where he can be exploited. 
Behind this is the inferiority complex that he, 
without whom the white South cannot get along, 
may not be the inferior being after all. This, 
of course, stimulates the endeavor to force an 
inferior status on the Negro. When one real- 
izes that while the Negro forms two-fifths of 
the population of the South, he produces three- 
fifths of its wealth, one sees that this fear may 
have point. But the remedy is not to be found 
in the oppression of the Negro but in the be- 
stirring of the white to greater effort. 

Lothrop Stoddard, himself a reputed Klans- 
man, well expresses this inferiority complex in 
his book “The Rising Tide of Color” where he 
says. “Nowhere can the white man endure col- 
ored competition.” 

VI 

The spirit of the Ku Klux Klan is the mani- 
festation of a group mentally sick. It is the 
evidence of a lack of sanity in the realm with 
which it is concerned. It is the result of minds 
dwelling amidst shadows, creating imaginary 
hob-goblins, and striking in hysterical and ma- 
niacal fury at innocent victims. It is the fatal 
result of a dogma that the human race perma- 
nently can be safely divided into groups of 
tyrant and subject, master and serf. It is the 
fevered expression of a sick world that must be 
healed, if it is not to die. 
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A Ku Klux Klan Initiation of 375 Men at Lake Charles, La. 
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The Race F_ jsozuphy of the Ku Klux Klan 


By Guy B. Johnson 


The Ku Klux Race Creed 

A movement which has become as serious a 
factor in the life of our nation as has the Ku 
Klux movement deserves the most careful study. 
Springing up during the war, the Ku Klux 
Klan has grown in the last three years to a 
prominence which has begun to cause alarm 
among the more critical Americans. 

Without doubt, the core of the Ku Klux 
movement is found in its religious and racial 
attitudes. Let use confine ourselves in the pre- 
sent study to the racial aspects of the move- 
ment, especially in so far as they concern the 
Negro. 

The Klan claims a helpful and fraternal feel- 
ing for the Negro: 

While the membership in the Ku Klux 
Klan. is open only to white American cit- 
izens, the organization wages war on no in- 
dividual or organization, regardless of race, 
color or creed. It takes no part as an or- 
ganization in any political or religious con- 
troversy and it concedes the right of every 
man to think, vote, and worship God as he 
pleases. (From “The Ku Klux Klan For- 
ever,” by William J. Sir:mons). 

As to the charge that we intend to terrify 
the Negroes, or in'any way harm them, that 
is a lie. The Ku Klux Klan is for uphold- 
ing the law, and one of ifs principles is the 
suppression of the causes of mob violence 
and lynching. (Emperor Simmons to a 
reporter in March, 1921). 

At the same time the Klan is dedicated to 
the philosophy of white race superiority. The 
founder of the Klan, William Joseph Simmons, 
says: 

It believes that never in the history of 
the world has a mongrel civilization en- 
dured. It does not in any way seek to be 
a law unto itself, but it does believe in 
white supremacy. It is opposed to the 
Negro being allowed to vote, or the Japan- 
ese or the Chinese, because such suffrage 
means political equality and is another way 
of saying that a Negro has as much right 
to occupy the office of Governor or any 
other high office as a white man. (Literary 
Digest, Feb. 5, 1921). 
The Ku Klux Creed 

things: 

We avow the distinction between the 
races of mankind, the same as ordained by 
the Creator. (“A. B. C. of the K. K. K.”) 
It has perhaps been anticipated that the Klan 

would endorse the alarmist race philosophy re- 
cently popularized by Madison Grant and Loth- 
rop Stoddard. While few Klansmen have ever 
read Grant or Stoddard, they take, as a rule, 
an attitude of even greater alarm than these 
writers ever displayed. A lengthy editorial in 
the Searchlight (a Ku Klux weekly published 
in Atlanta) of April 15, 1922, began as follows: 
The world-wide ascendancy of the white 


states, among other 


races, apparently so unshakable, is in reality 

threatened by the colored races. 

Such, in a sentence, is the thesis of a 
new and startling book entitled “The Rising 
Tide of Color,” by Lothrop Stoddard. Mr. 
Stoddard gives warning not only of a 
yellow peril, but of red, black and brown 
perils as well. He agrees with Madison 
Grant, author of “The Passing of the 
Great Race,” that the basic factor in human 
affairs is not politics, but race. To believe 
the reverse is to harbor a dangerous delu- 
sion, 

A minister of Commerce, Texas, 
voiced this same alarm in a more sensational 
way: 

White friends, imagine your’ grand- 
children with flat feet and kinky hair, and 
you have some idea of what this (social 
equality) means! No! This is a white 
man’s country, and it must remain so un- 
til the end. The Ku Klux Klan stands for 
white supremacy, and I praise God that | 
can stand with it. 

One doubts immediately the consistency and 
sincerity of the people who are committed to 
the idea that white superiority needs protecting 
and who, at the same time, profess a brotherly 
interest in the Negro. During slavery these 
two ideas could operate safely, but today, as 
the American Negro becomes more and more 
the master of his own fortunes, it is almost 
inevitable that those who believe in his natural 
inferiority shall seek, by force and violence if 
necessary, to keep him “in his place”. In other 
words, those who “avow the distinction between 
the races of mankind” are the ones who doubt 
that God will finish the job unaided—so they 
volunteer to help him! 

THE KLAN IN ACTION 

The great mass of Klansmen practice Klan- 
ishness, as far as the Negro is concerned, by 
doing nothing. They know little of what the 
Negro is doing and thinking, and they would 
damn him by what they fail to do. 

There are certain situations, however, where 
the color complex of the Klansman breaks over 
into violence against the Negro. Emperor Sim- 
mons’ protestation of good-will toward the 
Negro means absolutely nothing when a Klans- 
man’s emotions are concerned. 

There are three clearly defined complexes 
which every Klansman nourishes as components 
of his general white superiority complex. They 
are not confined to Klansmen alone, for Ku 
Kluxism is a spirit, not a mere organization, 
and there are millions of Klansmen who have 
never joined the organization. These three com- 
plexes are: (1) the business competition com- 
plex, (2) the sex complex, and (3) the social 
equality complex. They manifest themselves 


occasionally in such cases as the following: 
I. In the spring of 1921, a Ku Klux warn- 
ing was issued by the Mobile, Alabama, Klan 
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which contained the following section: 

This warning also applies to colored doc- 
tors. Seventy-two hours after this notice 
you must have the word “colored” posted 
on your sign. This waiting on white patients 
must stop. We know you, and the next 
case that you attend, don’t blame us, as you 
have been warned. 

Il. The Dallas News of September 15, 1921, 
carried the following item: 

Wharton, Texas.—The Ku Klux in a 
signed note, advised a Negro barber to leave 
town not later than Thursday. The Negro 
closed up shop and took the next train out. 
Another Negro barber was taken out Sat- 
urday night and given a thrashing. He was 
given a few hours in which to leave. 

III. On July 14, 1921, a delegation of 
Klansmen from Duncanville, Texas, warned 
the Dallas authorities that if they released 
Archie Holsome, accused of insulting a 
white woman, they would lynch him. 

IV. On April 1, 1921, a Negro bell boy 
in a Dallas, Texas, hotel was taken out by 
masked men and whipped. The letters “K. 
kK. K.” were burned on his forehead with 
acid. He was said to have associated with 
white women. 

V. On March 3, 1921, J. L. Cockrell, 
a Negro dentist of Houston, Texas, was 
attacked by masked men and mutilated. He 
was charged with associating with white 
people, especially white women. This af- 
fair almost caused a race riot. 

The methods taken by the Klan to guard the 
color line are exactly what one would expect, 
given the opportunity of secret action and the 
attitude of the Klan toward the Negro. Thus 
vanishes the claim of the Ku Klux leaders that 
the Klan has a brotherly attitude toward the 
Negro. Certainly we must judge the Klan by 
what it does and not by what a few leaders 
claim for it. 

THE WHITE RACE SUPERIORITY 
COMPLEX 

\ study of the attitudes of the individual 
Klansman gives rise to the suspicion that he is 
just an ordinary, prejudiced, intolerant, and 
often ignorant person. He has accepted the 
tradition of his forefathers without a question, 
and he expects his children to do the same. Let 
us now examine more closely a few statements 
which reveal the attitude of the Klansman to- 
ward the Negro. 

The Searchlight of April 1, 1922, reported a 
sermon by a Texas minister. Following is an 
extract from this sermon: 

The fools and cranks who have tried to 
solve the race problem have always made 
a mess. I remember a long-haired crank 
in the university who used to preach racial 
amalgamation. If allowed, he would fill 
the Negro’s head with fantastic notions of 
social equality. Imagine the next genera- 
tion a mulatto generation. Two thousand 
years of Anglo-Saxon civilization, pur- 
chased on an hundred fields of blood, calmly 
sacrificed on the altar of social equality. 
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In his “The Modern Ku Klux Klan”, page 
54, H. P. Fry quotes the following letter from 
an Exalted Cyclops (president of a local Klan) : 

I am a Mason, a Rotarian, and several 
other things, all of which I am proud; but 
first of all I am proudest of the fact that I 
am a native-born white Gentile Klansman. 
What kind of country would this be if no 
lines were drawn between the Caucasian 
blood and the African race? It is too 
awful to contemplate. I solemnly believe 
we are facing another crisis in our history; 
it is slowly, gradually, inevitably and surely 
approaching.... The new, the reincarnated 
Ku Klux Klan is, I believe, dedicated to 
the proposition of saving our flag, for- 
ever maintaining this government as a 
WHITE MAN’S government. No nobler 
cause was ever espoused by the brain and 
heart of man. 

The next document is a letter to the Search- 
light of April 1, 1922, by C. C. Ward: 

As a Northerner, living South for many 

years and acquiring all my knowledge of 
the Negro character since my sojourn here, 
I watched anxiously, during the formation 
of the Klan in Northern territory, the atti- 
tude of my brothers here toward the tenet 
of “white supremacy”. I have been more 
than happy and gratified at the result, and 
to know that, tho the Negro question can 
never be understood by them as it is by the 
Southerner, nevertheless they, too, realize 
that this country which our forefathers be- 
queathed to us as a sacred heritage, with 
its civilization builded thru hundreds of 
years by the sweat and blood and tears of 
the Anglo-Saxon, must not have laid upon 
it the impious touch of a people but three 
generations removed from the jungle. 

It is difficult to believe, but true nevertheless, 
that Emperor Simmons himself was guilty of 
such remarks as the following (from an address 
in Atlanta in April, 1922): 

I am informed that every “buck nigger” 
in Atlanta who attains the age of 21 has 
gotten the money to pay his poll tax and 
register, and that 6,000 of them are now 
ready to vote. And that these apes are going 
to line up at the polls, mixed up there with 
white men and white women. 

Lord, forgive me, but that is the most 
sickening and disgusting sight you ever saw 
. . . There is only one way to stop it, and 
that is to out-vote them. This is a sacred 
duty that we must measure up to. Make 
a careful canvass. Register your folks. 
Then you will be in a position to command. 
Then you can walk up to the doors of your 
institutions, enter their sacred portals, 
throw the Stars and Stripes to the breeze, 
and dare any alien, lawless, and inferior 
element to dispute the white man’s author- 
ity and the white man’s civilization! 

Keep the Negro and the other fellow 
where he belongs. They have got no part in 
our political and social life. If in one he 
will get into the other. 
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From a care‘ul study of 
these and similar doucuments, 
we must conclude that the 
Klan is a secret society of 
the defensive type. That is, 
its aim is to preserve the exist- 
ing order of things by com- 
batting the advent of the new. 
To put it plainly, the Klans- 
man is afraid of something. 
He fears that Catholics and 
Jews and foreign-born and 
Negroes are all making ad- 
vances which undermine the 
institutions, beliefs, and _ atti- 
tudes which he holds to be 
final and everlasting. 

Does the Klansman really 
fear the Negro? Space will 
not permit a detailed answer 
to this question, but some understanding of it is 
essential. The Klansman, particularly the south- 
ern variety, is a product of fear, prejudice, and 
intolerance. His attitude is not unlike that of an 
athlete who, long accustomed to nothing but 
winning, is annoyed when one of his “inferior” 
competitors begin to gain upon him; for there 
is great temptation to win by unfair means, and 
he is likely to develop the compensatory complex 
which takes refuge in his past superiority. The 
very fact that the doctrine of white race super- 
iority is held so tenaciously by many Americans 
today is evidence of the fact that the race has 
begun to live in the past, and the meaning of 
that doctrine for the average Klansman is: 
Keep the other races down! In simplest terms, 
the Ku Klux Klan stands for that outgrown 
philosophy, “Keep the Negro in his place”’— 
with the addendum, of course, that the Klan 
shall define his place for him. 


The rising consciousness of the Negro race 
is slowly surpassing the capacity of present 
racial adjustments. The Negro of today, with 
his schools, his educators, his publications, his 
professional men, his artists, may be regarded 
as an intelligent and patient person, working out 
his own salvation and contributing his share to 
American civilization. Or he may be regarded 
as a growing menace to white superiority. Not 
a few whites have taken the latter attitude. 
They realize that the Negro’s “place” is not 
where it was twenty years ago, and, with char- 
acteristic alarm, they have begun to raise the 
cry of white race superiority, while they fear 
every advancing step of the Negro. 

The progress of the Negro, then, with his 
increasing race consciousness, faces the white 
man with a problem of adjustment; he must 
either adapt his views to the changing situation 
and grasp the higher concepts in race relations, 
or he must hold to his traditional beliefs. The 
Klan represents that body of Americans who 
have taken the latter course. The Klansman 


does not adjust; he protests, he is intolerant; 
that is why he is a Klansman. 

The new era in the relation between white 
and colored people might be described in three 
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New Ku Klux Klan Auxiliary of Foreign Born Americans. 

words: tolerance, opportunity, and co-operation. 
The forward-looking people among both races, 
realizing the necessity of a better spirit in race 
relations, have entrusted themselves to the belief 
that, whatever the outcome, nothing can be lost 
by encouraging all efforts toward inter-racial 


co-operation and good-will. They want to test 
the truth of the assumption that it is possible 
for two vastly different races to live together 
peacefully and democratically under one govern- 


ment. 
The Real Danger of Ku Kluxism 

Many have decried the use of secrecy in the 
Klan, saying that secrecy is the only really dan- 
gerous thing about it. Others have pointed to 
the use of force and violence as the greatest 
menace in the Klan. But is there not a still 
greater danger? Do not social attitudes of 
hatred and prejudice affect the social heritage 
of the next generation more surely than do mere 
acts of violence? In other words, violence pre- 
supposes a_ suspicious, intolerant attitude. 
Lynching, whipping, and other forms of mis- 
treatment are merely outward expressions of a 
potential antipathy which is infinitely more dan- 
gerous than they are. 

Emancipation marked the beginning of a new 
era in race relations in the United States. 
Then, if ever, there was a need of patience, 
sympathy, and tact on the part of those who 
had been masters. But, as men have so often 
done in crises throughout history, the southern 
white man took the wrong road. Today the 
case is not far different. Again a new era in 
race relations has dawned, and again the engine 
of hatred and destruction is set in motion. 

Does not war beget war, hatred beget hatred, 
and prejudice beget prejudice? Can not the 
heritage to the coming generations be one of 
sympathy, respect, and co-operation? Those 
who think clearly and are unafraid say—yes! 
But now comes the Ku Klux Klan, that black 
monster robed in white, to prolong that hopeless, 
intolerant, and undemocratic heritage of Re- 
construction days. To drive the races farther 
apart when their salvation depends upon their 
co-operation—that is the real danger of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 
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A New Estimate of Negro Health 


By V. D. Johnston 


The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has recently made one of the most 
significant contributions to the development of 
the life insurance business among Negroes. To 
the average person, the literature of life insur- 
ance means endless tables of figures—bonds and 
mortgages owned, loans made to policy holders, 
great buildings and new business running into 
millions of dollars, all of which is a foreign 
language to the average citizen. In recent years 
the companies have been giving the public more 
information concerning another side of the busi- 
ness: the lives that are concerned in, are the 
basis of these figures that run into millions of 
dollars. The information that these bulletins 
contain concerning the causes of death and sick- 
ness from month to month, among the various 
classes of policy holders, in the differing sections 
of the country, is relied upon in many quarters 
as a sort of “weather vane” for health condi- 
tions. 


Not the least interesting factor in this qualita- 
tive consideration of the life insurance business 
has been the status of health among Negroes. 
Some years ago it was stated, with considerable 
assurance, that Negroes should not be insured 
on the same basis as whites; that they were not 
fit subjects for insurance, because of a naturally 
weaker constitution. The records of the local 
and national health services, and the bulletins of 
the insurance companies have, however, from 
year to year recorded the decline in the rate of 
mortality among Negroes to disprove these as- 
sertions. The publicity given the unnatural rate 
of death from tuberculosis among Negroes has 
awakened an understanding of the situation 
which of itself is reacting to bring millions of 
dollars in savings to the life insurance business, 
and to their policy holders in dividends. 


It has remained for the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company to be the first 
of the companies operated by Negroes to begin 
the publication of this information concerning 
the qualitative side of its business. According 
to its first Statistical Bulletin, the company had 
last year 212,000 lives at risk, in eleven Southern 
States and the District of Columbia, under in- 
dustrial and ordinary policies of insurance. 
Moreover, the company has been operating some 
twenty-four years. The responsibility is, there- 
fore, rightfully theirs. 


As is stated in the bulletin, the findings pre- 
sent fewer doubtful factors for the industrial 
than for the ordinary policy holders. The latter 


number some 26,000 and include the holders of 
policies for more than Five Hundred Dollars, 
who pay their premiums on the annual basis. 
The large volume of the business is of the in- 
dustrial, wage earning class, who pay premiums 
weekly, for smaller amounts of insurance. The 
findings, which cover the years 1920 to 1922 in- 
clusive, may be summarized as follows: 


1. The death rate per hundred thousand de- 
clined among industrial policy holders as fol- 


lows: 1920, 1402.3; 1921, 1112.1; 1922, 1044.8. 


The rate of death generally proves higher 
among the industrial policy holders than among 
the holders of the larger policies on the annual 
basis. 


3. Tuberculosis is the chief cause of death, 
with heart disease and pngumonia, in the order 
given. 


4. When compared with other companies that 
publish such facts by classes, the experience 
among industrial policy holders is more favor- 
able than for the colored industrial policy hold- 
ers of such companies and less favorable than 
the experience of such companies for white in- 
dustrial policy holders. ~ 


5. The ratio of actual to expected mortality 
among the holders of policies for more than Five 
Hundred Dollars on the annual premium basis 
is as follows: 


1918 1270% ~ 
1919 95.4% 
1920 92.6% 
1921 99.3% 
1922 93.2% 


The first year given is the year of the influenza 
pandemic and the experience of insurance com- 
panies generally was bad. The highest rate of 
mortality was experienced in South Carolina, 
annually, with Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, 
Maryland, and North Carolina ranking in the 
order given. 


The bulletin was prepared by Dr. Sadie Tan- 
ner Mossell, assistant actuary of the company. 
It is to be hoped that this first bulletin marks 
the beginning of a continuous line of informa- 
tion that will, because of its accuracy and clear- 
ness of statement, substitute for chance, rumor, 
and an unknowable providence, a wider and 
more thorough understanding of the factors that 
are, while a part of the life insurance business, 
so essential to the welfare of the public generally. 
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How Much is the Migration a F light from Persecution? 


By Charles S. Johnson 
Desire for more wages 
and more regular wages, 
for better social treat- 
ment, improved cultural 
surroundings; the  hys- 
teria of a mass move- 
ment; simple curiosity 
and desire for travel and 
adventure, and free rail- 
road tickets, all have 
played their part in the 
divorcement of the 
southern Negro from the 
land of his birth. 
Reasons are one thing; 
motives another. The 
former with all persons 
are likely to be merely a 
rationalization of beha- 
vior, while the latter usu- 
ally play first role in 
inspiring the behavior. 
All Negroes (nomore than 
all whites) are. not uni- 
formly sensitive to their 
social environment. And 
altho emphasis upon the 
pernicious nature of the 
social environment of 
southern Negroes should 
and doubtless will have 
the effect of improving 
it, such emphasis is apt 
to obscure what seem to 
be even more vital issues 
and more substantial ele- 
ments of Negro charac- 
ter. After all, it means 
more that the Negroes 
who left the South were 
motivated more by the 
desire to improve their 
economic status than by 
fear of being man- 
handled by unfriendly 
whites. The one is a 
symptom of wholesome 
and substantial life pur- 
pose; the _ other, the 
symptom of a fugitive in- 
courageous opportunism. 
Persecution plays its part 
—a considerable one. But 
when the whole of the 


migration of southern _ “GON” 
Negroes is considered, Theirs euch 
this part seems to be limited is i ve 
ed. It is indeed more soil whi 
likely that Ne An soul which cannot yiel 
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from 18.0 for the decade 1890-1900, to 11.2 for of migration; (b) quest for more productive 
the next, and to 6.5 for the last. This does not lands; (c) transplantation to industrial commu- 
mean that fewer children are being born, for nities, practically all of which are in the North. P 
actually more Negro than white babies per fam- During the past thirty years, 1890-1920, there 3 
has been an increase in 

the rural population of 

896,124 Negroes as com- 

pared with 2,078,331 for 
cities. The urban in- 
crease has been just 


about 100 per cent as 
rapid as the rural. In 
1890, 19.8 per cent of the . 3 
Negro population lived q 
in cities; in 1920, this : : 
proportion grew to about 
40 per cent. In _ the 
Southern States, between 
1890-1900, the rural pop- 
ulation increased 13.6 per a 
cent, and between 1910 
and 1920 it actually de- 
creased 3.3 per cent. The 
Negro population in- 
crease in southern cities, 
considered as a _ whole, 
has been greater than the 
increase in the North, ? 
« considered as a_ whole, 
despite the half-million 
added during the last 
decade. Here, of course, 
is the economic factor at 
work, hand in hand, with 
greater mobility, in- 
restlessness and the mon- : 
otony and uncertainty of 
agricultural life ever 
against the allurements of 
the city. 

The greatest inter-state 
movements of southern 
Negroes have been fur- 
ther South and West. In . 
1910, 52.3 per cent of 
the migration from 
Southern States was to 
the area west of the Mis- 
sissippi; while in 1920, 
after the tremendous mi- 
gration to the North, 42.9 
per cent were living in 
the Southwestern States 
as compared with 42.2 
per cent living in the 
North and West. For 

7s 130 years the center of 

“ust to the Negro population 

; moved steadily some 478 

) ily are being born, but that more of them are miles toward the southwest—from Dinwiddie 
| dying. This desertion of the soil has taken three county, Va., to northern Alabama. 

distinct directions: (a) urbanization—a species This shifting is further evident in the insta- 


a 
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bility of Negro population in southern counties. 
Between 1900 and 1910, for example, 33.5 per 
cent of the counties increased rapidly, 31.1 in- 
creased at a rate above the average, while oniy 
3.4 per cent showed an actual decrease, and 9.8 
per cent an average increase equivalent to the 
total increase of the section. In 1879 there was 


a migration, similar to the one which we now ex-. 


perience, to Kansas. This followed a depres- 
sion in 1878. Some 60,000 Negroes left. In 
1888-1889, there was a similar movement to Ar- 
kansas, which carried 35,009 Negroes. Arkansa 
for example, gained, between 1900-1910, 105,516 
Negroes, the largest net gain of any state north 
or south; Oklahoma gained 85,062; and Texas, 
19,821; while all the eastern, southern and cen- 
tral states suffered a loss. The counties of most 
rapid increase in the South between 1910 and 
1920 were those south of the region of maximum 
Negro population density in 1910. 


It is further significant here that the white 
populations have been showing in general out- 
line the same trend of mobility as the Negroes. 
For example, their rate of mobility was 20 per 
cent as compared with 16 per cent for the Ne- 
groes and they also have left the counties de- 
serted by Negroes, taking the same direction of 
migration. 


Had persecution been the dominant and ori- 
ginal stimulus, the direction of Negroes during 
the sixty years following emancipation would 
have been north instead of further south. 


As a working test, a rough correlation was 
made between counties of the South in which 
lynchings had occurred during the thirty year 
period 1888-1918 and the migration from and 
to these counties. 


Of ten Georgia counties, in which five or more 
lynchings occurred, the Negro population in- 
creased in five. Of the other five, in which the 
Negro population decreased, there was a corre- 
sponding decrease in the white population in 
three, and an increase in the other two consid- 
erably less than the average. To use one ex- 
ample,—in Montgomery County, in which five 
lynchings occurred, the Negro population de- 
creased from 7,310 to 4,348 and the white popu- 
lation from 12,328 to 4,768. If this were a 
measure of persecution, the whites are the 
greater victims. 


In Jasper County, Ga., there were nine lynch- 
ings, the largest number for any county of the 
state in thirty years. The Negro population actu- 
ally increased in this county between 1890 to 
1920, while the white population during 1900 and 
1910 actually decreased. 


Or to take the State of Texas. Of the six 
counties with five or more lynchings, the Negro 
population increased in four and decreased in 
two. Of the two in which there was a Negro 
decrease, there was a corresponding but more 
serious decrease in the white population. In 
Waller County, the Negro population decreased 
from 6,712 in 1910 to 4,967 in 1920; the white 
population decreased from 6,375 in 1900 to 


5,426 in 1910 and to 4,082 in 1920. In Harri- 
son County, with the largest number of lynch- 
ings (16), the Negro population showed a simi- 
lar increase from 13,544 to 15,639. 


In the State of Alabama, Jefferson County, 
with ten lynchings, increased from 90,617 in 
1910 to 130,211 in 1920—the largest recorded in- 
crease in any county; Dallas County, with the 
largest number of lynchings (19), lost only 1,246 
Negroes, while Sumter, with no lynchings at all, 
lost 3,491. 


In spite of a considerable progress by Negroes, 
the great bulk of this population is in an almost 
hopeless struggle against feudalism. In four of 
the most congested Southern States: Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, containing 37,- 
405,760 Negroes or over 36 per cent of all the 
Negroes in the country, 83.3 per cent of them 
are landless. The per cent of tenant farmers in- 
stead of changing over into owners actually in- 
creased in practically every Southern State dur- 
ing the past decade, while the per cent of owners 
decreased. Altho this was to some extent true 
of white farmers, the proportion among Negroes 
was just twice as great. The large plantation 
owners it seems are gradually taking over the 
land, thus reducing tenants, white and colored, 
to a state of unrelieved and helpless peasantry. 


Cotton is a peculiar crop. Its nurture requires 
about seven times as many hands as other crops 
and only then for certain periods of the year. 
It does not yield readily to labor saving devices. 
It can be grown profitably only with cheap labor, 
and plenty of it, and Negroes have been the 
South’s cheap labor. Immigrants are not wel- 
comed because of their tendency and frequent 
ability in time to purchase their own plots of 
ground. As a matter of fact, small white ten- 
ants are not as desirable in the plantation scheme 
as Negroes; and if Negroes persist in leaving, 
the plantation system itself, an anomaly in this 
country and notoriously unstable, is doomed. 


Knowing just why Negroes left the South and 
what they were looking for will carry one fur- 
ther toward making their adjustment easier. 
The thought of flight from persecution excites 
little sympathy either from the practical em- 
ployer or the northern white population among 
whom these Negroes will hereafter live. Every 
man who runs is not a good worker and from 
the point of view of the Negroes who have 
come, they cannot sustain themselves long on 
sympathy. It is indeed not unthinkable that the 
high mortality so conspicuous in the abnormally 
reduced rate of Negro increase will be strikingly 
affected by the migration. The relief of over- 
population in certain counties of the South will 
undoubtedly give each Negro child born a better 
chance for survival, while, on the other hand, 
the presence of Negroes in cities exposes them 
to health education and sanitary regulations. 
The death rate of Negroes in northern cities, in 
spite of the fact that migrations there are prin- 
cipally of adults to whom death is more immi- 
nent, is not as great as in most of the Negro 
counties of the South. 
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Inter-racial Co-operation 


By Ruth Wysor Atkinson 


Tampa, Florida, like many other small cities in the South, with considerable Negro population, was until 
recently without any accredited welfare Organization for intelligent welfare work among its Negro population. 
About a year ago, the Field Secretary of the National Urban League organized a local branch in Tampa. 
Mrs. Blanche Armwood Beatty, a native Tampaian anda woman of exceptional organizing and executive ability, 
was appointed Execuitve Secretary. Pursuant to the policy of the National organization, both racial groups 
were given representation on the Board of Directors, emphasizing the inter-racial element of the League’s 
policy. The Board of Directors consists of fifty-one persons—fourteen of whom are white, representing the 
most outstanding open-minded men and women, and including the Mayor and the editors and owners of the 


two daily papers. 


At a recent meeting of the State Federation of Colored Il’omen’s Clubs, held in the city of Tampa addresses 
on the subject of race relationship were given by prominent educators and social workers of both groups. 


Perhaps the most outstanding from many angles 


and representing a new attitude of white women of the 


South—was the address delivered by Mrs. Ruth Wysor Atkinson, Director of the Tampa Branch of the 
American Red Cross and a member of the Board of the Tampa Urban League. 


That Inter-Race relations is a mutual problem 
for the Negroes and whites of the South to solve, 
working together with eyes that see, ears that 
hear, and hearts that beat warm with the love 
for humanity, is our acknowledged task. To 
carry in peace and with justice within the body 
politic, two separate races under conditions where 
assimilation cannot be, two races that in human 
probability will never be quit of each other, is 
a task which challenges the best that is in both 
races. Nowhere else in history has there been 
a parallel of this problem. 

Small natures and limited sympathies cannot 
approach the task confronting us. Neither can 
multiplied organizations, mere human machinery, 
put into action the forces we need. It is a 
spiritual task. We must bring to its solution pa- 
tience, wisdom, and love. If the “Sermon on the 
Mount” could be put into the hearts and lives 
of our people, we would need no Inter-Racial 
Commissions on Co-operation. Only when we 
see our task in the spirit of the Christ will we 
be able to meet it. 

Some fifty years ago a child race in our keep- 
ing was suddenly thrust out into independence, 
without leadership, under conditions which 
brought about strained relations where love and 
confidence had been the rule. Days of recon- 
struction added to estrangement, and while it is 
not necessary to recount the history of this 
period, it is necessary for us to know it in order 
to have full sympathy for both races at a time 
when open, frank discussion of our inter-race 
relations is necessary. We shall not try to ex- 
cuse any present day disregard of a duty we owe 
our “brother in black” by threshing over the 
straw which merely explains why a condition 
exists and can present no possible solution of the 
problem confronting us today. 

Not having been responsible for conditions 
thrust upon both races after the Civil War, which 
thru the days of reconstruction, bringing about 
bitter feeling and prejudices hard to overcome, 
does not in any way release us from the present 
day responsibility for giving the Negroes a fair 
chance to lead safe, happy, normal lives under 
an economic justice which is the right of every 
American citizen. That the Negro has this 
right cannot be denied. 

The keen sense of national responsibility, com- 
mon to Negro and white alike when called to the 
colors, placed every man on the common ground 


of defender and preserver of our Constitutional 
rights and liberties. The race question in the 
South was rarely raised. There were hyphen- 
ated Germans, but no hyphenated Negroes. 
Everyone knew the loyalty and devotion of the 
Negro race. No one was surprised that he bore 
his full share in the struggle, that he put Two 
Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars in 
Liberty Bonds, gave Two Million Dollars for re- 
lief work, unselfishly shared in the great service 
of the Red Cross, went overseas, was cited for 
bravery, was awarded the Croix de Guerre, and 
that he bore his part in the great World War as 
a true American. Something greater than race 
was laid upon the hearts of all, and, as one man, 
the whites and blacks stood to face the great 
task of “making the World safe for Democracy.” 

While our boys were overseas suffering priva- 
tion and bearing the untold horrors of wars’ 
maelstrom, many of those left at home were liv- 
ing in unprecedented luxury and extravagance; 
men who had never earned more than a dollar 
and a half in a ten hour day found ten dollars 
in an eight hour day easy money. (It was 
difficult for clothing stores to keep enough silk 
shirts to supply the demand.) The door to eco- 
nomic equality and freedom was suddenly thrown 
open. Migration to centers of industry, particu- 
larly from the South to the North, took place 
rapidly. Better jobs, better treatment, higher 
pay, the entire country over, was the rule. Ex- 
ceptions to the rule were not received kindly. 

Sudden economic independence made social 
adjustments more difficult. But race difficulties 
were recognized as they affected individuals only, 
the War was on and our boys, both black and 
white, were bravely engaged in a common 
struggle. 

The Armistice was signed. The soldier boys 
came home. The reaction which everywhere 
followed the signing of the Armistice was noted, 
among other ways, in the abruptly changed atti- 
tudes of the black and white races. The boys 
who were overseas came back to find that many 
who stayed at home profiteered off of exemp- 
tion, and from many unexpected quarters lack 
of appreciation Of sacrifices made by our sold- 
iers, white and black, caused a serious reaction. 
There was no longer the common bond of pa- 
triotic ferver between the races. Changed con- 
ditions called for too sudden readjustment. Some 
serious race difficulties began to develop. Un- 
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wise leaders and counsellors began to work in 
both races. 

At this critical time there came together in 
Atlanta a group of men and women, represent- 
ing all sections of the nation, who gave out to 
the people a statement which I will quote in part: 

“We, a group of Christians deeply interested 
in the welfare of our entire community, irre- 
spective of race or class distinction, and frankly 
facing the many evidences of racial unrest, which 
in some places have already culminated in ter- 
rible tragedies, would call the people of our own 
beloved community to a calm consideration of 
our situation before extremists are allowed to 
create a condition where reason is impossible. 
In no spirit of alarmists, but with the clear 
vision of earnest men, conscious of the respon- 
sibility which a Christian democracy imposes 
upon self-reasoning and self-governing citizens, 
let us strive to meet our obligations in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

“We do not believe that there is any one 
statement which we may make, or any one act 
which we may perform, which will solve all the 
supremely difficult and delicate problems that 
face us; but we are confident that by confer- 
ences conducted by leaders of both races, coming 
together in the spirit of Jesus Christ, there will 
be an atmosphere of mutual confidence and wis- 
dom out of which shall come plans and enter- 
prises for the righting of wrongs and the crea- 
tion of fair and just opportunities for even the 
least of our brethren.” 

This was only the beginning. The best Ne- 
groes were called into conference—750 of the 
most intelligent Negroes to be found in the 
South. Real facts were brought out. It was 
found that the best white people did not know 
Negroes of education and culture. The story- 
book type had passed. Many of the better peo- 
ple of the South have not known this. Race 
contacts were largely at the lowest level of com- 
munity life, where such contacts make for 
trouble. 

Here it was that a discovery was made of an 
old, old truth—wherever the welfare of the child 
is threatened the mother heart responds, and so 
in the beginning of wise planning a call was 
made to the womanhood of the South. The re- 
sponse was led by that embodiment of the 
mother heart, that typically strong Christian 
character—Mrs. Luke Johnson. 

A study of the whole question of race rela- 
tionship, the needs of Negro women and children, 
and methods of co-operation by which condi- 
tions could be improved, was the immediate plan. 
Planning with folks is so much better than plan- 
ning for them. Therefore, these Christian 
women turned immediately to those who would 
be most affected by any plan made. A splendid 
opportunity offered itself. The biennial session 
of the National Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs was meeting in Tuskegee, during July. An 
arrangement for a conference of representative 
women attending this meeting was made for the 
day following adjournment. As they sat and lis- 
tened thru the sessions of the Women’s Clubs, 


our southern white women realized that here was 
massed not only a power little dreamed of, but 
certainly an avenue thru which the mother heart 
of the white woman could speak to the mother 
heart of her dark-skinned sister, and be heard. 

In that body of 800 Negro women were artists, 
writers, poets, musicians, business women, sec- 
retaries, teachers, nurses, lawyers, and bankers. 
Addresses, debates, parliamentary skill gave the 
visitors a new vision of the race and inter-race 
relations. The result of that memorable day, 
spent in conference with the group of leading 
Negro women who were invited to stay, was a 
frank discussion of problems which left our white 
women almost heartbroken with a realization 
that in our fair land we have an underprivileged 
race struggling against conditions contributing to 
poverty, disease, juvenile delinquency, and every 
other social problem which prevents normal 
living. 

Mrs. Johnson’s challenge was strong and just: 
“Ts there a white woman, North, South, [ast 
or West, who would deny these the right to make 
their homes everything God would have them 
be?” From all over our beautiful Southland, 
from every Christian denomination, every organ- 
ized league for social betterment, has come the 
answer: “We will make this country a safe place 
in which the poorest, the most unprotected of 
His little ones, may live. We will work until ‘Old 
Glory’ unfurled shall guarantee life and liberty 
to all, and then we will work until the Great 
White flag of Peace, aye, even the Peace of God, 
shall float above all the flags of the earth; God 
helping us, Women of America, we will yet make 
our nation, a nation whose God is the Lord.” 

I wish I had time to tell you of the further 
development of the Commission on Inter-Racial 
Co-operation. There are now over 800 commit- 
tees in over 800 counties of the South. There 
are being brought together in all these communi- 
ties intelligent whites and intelligent Negroes for 
frank, friendly discussion of concrete problems 
—the home folks are talking things over. Since 
the committees are without authority, they must 
rely upon the various organizations already func- 
tioning, and which are, or should be, concerned 
with race relations, such as city or county boards 
administering health, education, recreation, 
streets, sewers, and lights; private organizations, 
such as churches, charities, child-caring agencies ; 
civic agencies, such as the press and public ser- 
vice corporations. 

This movement has sprung from the desire on 
the part of the white people of the South to 
meet the demands of social justice. The Negro 
has come into race consciousness and race pride: 
“Never had he a greater need than at this time 
of friends, real friends, friends to help him to 
such an understanding of true conditions as 
would lead him to shun alignments that would 
compromise him, to denounce cajoleries that 
would flatter him, and to refute false hopes that 
falser counsellors held out to him. Friends who 
cared for him and believed in him, who never 
have in the past, and never will in the present 
abandon him, who recognize their need of him 
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and his of them, and who see in a common 
frankness and co-operation, the road to common 
trust and common welfare.” 

Conditions cannot be rapidly changed. It will 
take patient, persistent effort. Wisdom, forbear- 
ance, and the best statesmanship in both races 
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will be taxed. We have set ourselves to the 
task, we have admitted failures, we have counted 
the cost, and we, the women of the South, will 
work and trust and pray, serenely confident that 
right will prevail and that economic justice will 
bring peace and contentment to all our people. 


The Stone Rebounds 


By Eric D. Walrond 


It is night. I am in dark Harlem. I am walk- 
ing along Seventh Avenue, in company with a 
Negro playwright. I had met him at a radical 
forum downtown. I pride myself on being an 
intellectual anarchist; I haven’t any prejudices. 
I am interested in the Negro problem. Inter- 
ested in it the same as I am interested in Russia 
and India and Corea. I want to see Society 
take on a different shape. I am a radical. I 
stick to my Negro friend. I take him around 
with me. I run the risk of being ostracized. I 
remember once I took him to Barrett Manor. 
Barrett Manor is an art colony. Flappers and 
broken-down celebrities hang out there. It is a 
nice place. It is full of Dore’s illustrations. I 
like it. Always I am lionized by the crowd. Of 
love and death, poetry and pragmatism, sex and 
the eternal will—of all these things I would talk. 
They would hang around and anticipate the 
words as they came from my lips, especially the 
girls. I was such a favorite there. Then I took 
my Negro friend there. Why not? My friend 
is more intellectual than I. I realize it. I am big 
enough to admit it. In the old days as soon as 
I opened the wire-screened door they would all 
flock to greet me—but that day, I shall never 
forget it. I let my friend in first. I went in 
afterward. What a change! I was no longer 
the idol, the master conversationalist; no, I had 
fallen. Fallen from grace; fallen like Lucifer. 
That entire day I felt a pang of remorse at what 
it was to be white. Earl, superman that he is, 
did not seem to notice it. Why should he? It 
was his first visit there. But it galled me. I 
have tabooed Barrett Manor. I haven’t been 
there since. 

I think of all these things as I swing up the 
avenue. And my confession! As much as I 
had tried, I couldn’t conceal it. At first I used 
to blame it on the bourgeoise; but Earl was 
wise. I could see it in the way he’d smile. Smil- 
ing out of the corner of his mouth! 

So I decided to tell him. I laid my cards on 
the table. It is useless, I said, trying to run up 
against a stonewall—a Gibraltar of prejudice. 
Useless! I didn’t have any difficulty bringing 
him to my point of view. Yes, he said, he had 
felt it all along—at the restaurant, the theatre, 
on the bus, in Greenwich Village; yes, it had 
followed us, like a starving wolf. But my 
friend, non-combatant that he is, suggested a 
way out. Why not let us meet up in Harlem, 
Black Harlem? Surely No, I hadn’t any 


objection, I hastily assured him. Truth is, the 


idea thrilled me. I long wanted to visit the 
place. I had heard so much about it. 


“Tt is in here.” 


I am jerked out of my reverie. I am ona 
dark, maple-shaded street. I don’t know how 
Earl manages it, but I suppose he knows the 
place very well. I follow him. It is down in 
a basement. A sheet of purple is over every- 
thing. Dimly I make it out. Witch-like silhou- 
ettes belt it. Over the fireplace is a white pea- 
cock. A majestic-looking bird. On the wall, 
over the piano, is a girl sitting on the bough 
of a huge cypress, playing a harp. Sunset shines 
thru the branches. Beside the piano is a book- 
case, and on the center table is a medieval lamp. 
Its chimney is daubed with Oriental flowers. 
Quaint as can be. At once I take to it. I like 
the atmosphere. But the people in it! At a 
jut-like table is a girl, I don’t know whethes 
she is white or colored, talking to a man. I 
can not see his face—it is away from me. But 
his neck I can see. It is black. I am being 
introduced around. I can not always see their 
faces. The place is so romantically dark. It 
is a long time before I adjust my sight to the 
light. I am invited to a seat at the center table, 
and talk—group chatter—is resumed. A girl 
with pomegranate cheeks is on my right, and 
at my left is Earl. The girl is saying some- 
thing to me. 

“Well, Mr. Kraus, how do you like it up 
here ?” 

“Oh, I think it is great,” I whisper dreamily. 
“Tt is so—Bohemian.” 

The girl has creole eyes and I feast on them; 
but they are not magnetic enough to arrest the 
functioning of my other self—my subconscious 
self. I can hear Earl’s soft musical voice as he 
leans over and talks to the lady with the cossack 
hat, at his left. 

“No, he isn’t colored. Jewish—a friend of 
mine. What? No, I don’t think so. Kraus is 
a poet, not an anthropologist.” 

“What is he doing up here, then?” 

“He just came along with me, that’s all.” 

“Humph, that is funny.” 

“What’s funny ?” 

“This white man coming up here—I don’t 
understand it.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Daisy. I thought you al- 
ways say you haven’t any prejudice.” 

I am talking to the dark-eyed girl at my 
elbow. Of course, it is about the race question. 
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Everyone seems to be talking about it these days. 
I ask her what are her views on that eternal 
bugaboo—social equality. 

“Well, it is this way,” she begins, knocking 
the ash off her cigarette. “I am colored, and 
self-conscious. Very much so; I can not get 
over it. It is part of me. I believe it ought 
to be se that if I want to marry a Dutchman, 
I can. I am of age, and I think I know what 
is best for me. More than the ignorant mob 
out on the street. Yes, I believe in social 
equality—if by social equality you mean inter- 
marriage, and that is what it means nowadays.” 

I don’t know what sort of look has crept into 
my eyes, but it must be an alarming one. 

“Understand me clearly!” She hastened to 


add, “By that I do not mean that / personally 
wish to marry a white man. Get that straight.” 

I am conscious of an enveloping silence. [| 
drink the tea that is put before me and try to 
think up clever things to say. I can not explain 
it. It is sepulchral—the silence. Even the girl 
beside me is taken up with the string of Spanish 
beads around her neck. Occasionally I would 
glance over at the woman on Earl’s right. She 
is toying with the Japanese ash tray on the table. 
But I am sure now and then she emits a grunt. 
Something ugh-ish. I am sure of it. I look 
around. On me a houseful of eyes is cast. I 
do not feel out of place. I rejoice in the re- 
action. I know why they are staring at me. I 
am white. 


VITALIZING NEGRO EDUCATION 


The 20th annual meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools was 
held at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, July 25-27. 
The general subject of the meeting was ‘Vital- 
izing Education”. The more important of the 
subjects considered were “Educational By- 
Products”, “The Rosenwald School House 
Building Program”, “Religious Education”, “The 
Problem of the High School in Developing Cor- 
rect Study Ideals”, “Does the High School 
Offer a Career”, “The Case For and Against a 
New Examination”, “Vocational Guidance Thru 
Educational Guidance”, and “Problems Con- 
nected with the Training of Rural Teachers”. 

All the meetings were characterized by an op- 
timism with reference to the progress of edu- 
cation among the colored people. One of the 
speakers at the close of the sessions, after listen- 
ing to reports from all sections, stated that, with 
apologies to Coué, he was moved to say: “The 
situation with reference to Negro education 
every day, in every way, was growing better and 
better.” The reports from the field indicated 
that there is considerable progress being made 
in the provision of more adequate facilities, par- 
ticularly buildings. It was pointed out that in 
many of the smaller cities and towns of the 
South, as at Gainsville, Florida, and Greensboro, 
North Carolina, buildings costing from $50,000 
to $200,000 are being erected. Representatives 
of the Rosenwald School House Building Fund, 
the Jeanes and Slater Funds and the General 
Educational Board were present. Their reports 
indicated how these boards are assisting to pro- 
mote the progress of Negro education. 

Altho there was a general note of optimism 
running thruout the meeting, attention was also 
called to the fact that the provisions for Negro 
education are still very inadequate; as, for ex- 
ample, it was reported that in Georgia only 20%, 
$15,000, of the School Fund for Higher Educa- 
tion, $750,000, is given to the colored people, 
who are, on the other hand, almost 50% of the 
state’s population. 

In the section on rural education special em- 
phasis wes placed on the difficulties connected 
with getting public support for education and 
the importance of educating the public to give 
this support. 


In the section on work in colleges it was 
pointed out that a recent survey shows that 
much improvement is being made in the char- 
acter and grade of work being done. Attention 
was called, however, to the necessity of giving 
more attention to the training of teachers for 
the reason that the demand is now much greater 
than the supply. The impression among college 
men, it was stated, is that they have no need 
for special training to become teachers. The 
representatives of the colleges, however, espe- 
cially the presidents, were of the opinion that 
college trained individuals need special work in 
teacher training just as much as persons without 
a college education. 

The problem of irregularity of attendance 
was discussed at length. It was stated that, be- 
cause of this irregularity in many schools, the 
average child in these schools was from two to 
three years behind the grade in which it should 
be. The teachers were urged to make a special 
effort to help improve the average attendance in 
public schools and to get in touch with the 
parents and to impress upon them the impor- 
tance of the children attending school regularly. 

The President of the Association, J. E. Gregg, 
President of Wilberforce University, in his an- 
nual address, recommended that an accredited 
representative of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools should be sent each 
year to the meeting of the National Educational 
Association. In this way the two associations 
would officially keep in touch with each other 
and would receive helpful information concern- 
ing policies and plans each were carrying out. 

A constitution and by-laws, formally incor- 
porating the Association under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, were adopted. Hereafter 
its headquarters will be in the city of Washing- 
ton. Funds are to be provided to support a 
paid secretary. The objects and purposes of the 
Association, according to its new constitution, 
shall be “To assist in raising the standard and 
promoting the interest of the teaching profession 
and in advancing the cause of education.” The 
affairs of the Association are to be managed by 
a board of five trustees. 

The 1924 meeting of the Association is to be 
held in Dallas, Texas. 
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Correspondence 


NEW YORK CITY 
I am led to subscribe for your magazine be- 
cause, as a part of my self-inflicted torture, I read quite 
a few Negro weeklies and the few monthlies, and I 
would be doing myself grave injury if I did not en- 
deavor to gain relief by reading two or three publica- 
tions that are different. As a part of the mental anti- 
toxin, I take the Crisis, because of DuBois’ style and 
clarity, and the Messenger, because of the refreshing 
originality and freedom from doctrinal bigotry in some 
of its contributed articles; now, thanks to my friend, 
Mr. Arthur King, I add Opportunity. 

You may be curious to know what I like about 
“Opportunity”. The first number did not impress me 
favorably. But the August number with your article 
“After Garvey—What?” struck me as being a splendidly 
thoughtful discussion of a phenomenon that, as your 
question implies, may reappear in Negro life as long 
as the masses of our people remain ignorant, emo- 
tionalized, oppressed and intensely race-conscious. Al- 
though marred by a few factual errors, such as accep- 
tance of Garvey’s mythical 4,000,000 followers, your 
study stands out in brilliant contrast to inaccurate out- 
pourings in the Then there is Walrond’s reac- 
tion to menial service and the article on African Negro 
art. This latter is valuable as so many of our younger 
college-trained Negroes, who memorize a few maxims, 
strike a superior pose and magisterially assert that 
there are no such things as Negro art, Negro music 
or Negro history. 


W. A. Domingo. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
Tuskegee Institute 


Though tardy in acknowledging your splendid letter, 
I am none the less interested, heart and soul, in the 
effort you are putting forth to develop a clean maga- 
zine for the homes of the refined. So iong have I 
looked and yearned for the appearance of such a jour- 
nal. There is such a horde like myself who wish a 
periodical that acclaims cleanliness from cover to cover, 
that we may not be ashamed to uncover for perusal 
in any place, private or public. 

I hope you will continue to issue inspirational pic- 
tures from those of us who are making a hard fight 
to wrest from our young ones the symbols we have so 
long worshipped, and place instead “IDEALS BEAU- 
TIFUL”, that will trend toward placing at the pinnacle 
the true beauty of the Negro’s own individuality in 
other Arts, save Music. 

All art is kindred, and essential each to the other. 
We must develop a media that will teach something 
of the language of art in which we bid the artist speak, 
be it music, oratory, sculpture, painting or what other. 
Noble artists will be born, and they will continue to 
give us art noble; and instead of neglect and criticism, 
we would have them interpret our own ideals; we must 
have ideals truly worthy of such interpretation. 

I hope you will continue to seek out those worthy, 
and let us see and learn their creations. 

C. M. Battey. 


BALTIMORE 


Thanks for the copy of “Opportunity” and for your 
letter. The emigration of Negroes is obv iously making 
great changes in the South, whether for the better or 
worse remains to be seen. Meanwhile, it is genuinely 
affecting to see the Nordic Blond he-men of Georgia 
engaged in a shameless wooing of the oy gg Abvys- 
sinians. I am touched by it even more than I am by 
the accession of Cal Coolidge. 

H. L. Mencken. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
421 W. 21st St. 
New York City. 

_I was much interested in your article on Garvey and 
his movement, published in “Opportunity”. I was also 
very much pleased with the whole magazine which I 
had not until then had the opportunity of examining. 

Robert M. Lovett. 


LAW SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Thank you very much for sending me a copy of 
“Opportunity” , containing Alexander's articles on the 
Harvard situation. The work is characteristic of Alex- 
ander—careful and thorough-going. I have sent it on 
to President Eliot, who probably has already seen it, 
for he seems to see everything. 

I was glad to see in the same issue a tribute to Mr. 
Hollingsworth Wood. He is indeed a rare citizen 

Felix Frankfurter. 


THE MANSE 
HARLEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
213 E. 123rd St. 

New York City. 

I wish you would have a copy of the June “Oppor- 
tunity” mailed to Prof. Irving Fisher, 460 Prospect Ave., 
New Haven, Conn., with “Marked ‘Copy” on the out- 
side and attention called to the editorial “Common 
Sense.” 

Prof. Fisher is gy of the American Eugenics 
Association, in which I am very much interested. And 
I am anxious to have his attention called occasionally 
to the scientific errors that ———— and others of the 
Eugenic school fall into. It seriously mars some other- 
wise very good work. I want the movement to get 
onto a more scientific basis. 

You certainly sewed Popenoe up in a bag, and threw 
him in the river. I never saw a neater refutation. . 

Frank Lorimer. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Thank you for sending me a copy of the May issue 
of “Opportunity”. I read with great interest the edi- 
torial on rickets. It is not only very timely but excep- 
tionally correct in its medical and scientific statements. 


Alfred Hess. 


BOSTON 

Allow me to congratulate you and your staff on be- 
half of the “Opportunity” for its splendid articles. The 
“Opportunity” is a magazine of clearness, brevity and 
common sense; the writers’ appeal to reason, conscience 
and humor. 

I admire the get up of the periodical. We can plainly 
see what is meant by “Not alms but Opportunity”. 
Yours is an ambition realized. Yours is for the Negro 
Race. Keep up the good work. 

Thomas L. Oxley. 


RESEARCH BUREAU 
ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF DETROIT 


. . . Permit me to say I think that “Opportunity” is 
supplying a long felt want in the field of social work 
among Negroes. 

I also want to compliment you for incorporating in 
its pages so many forceful and manly articles on the 
problems which some of the “reactionaries” and “die- 
hards” might consider too radical and outside the field 
of social work. 


Forrester B. Washington. 
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Interracial Forum 


Former United States Senator Calder: ‘| 
often wonder if the colored people appreciate 
fully the wonderful progress made by their 
race in this country. Here, as in no other 
place, have gigantic strides been taken in the 
development of the Negro, bringing him up 
within the short space of sixty years from the 
abyss of chattel degradation to a citizen of 
equal rank and prominence with his white 
brother. . . . It took the white race a thou- 
sand years to progress as you did within the 


short span of sixty.” 
* 8 


From “The Call of the Hour’ issued by the 
Colored Republican Conference of New Jer- 
sey: “Race prejudice is the super-government 
in America, and makes a mockery of the 
Declaration of Independence and a scrap of 
paper of the Federal Constitution.”’ 

* 

William Pickens, referring to Attorney 
Scipio A. Jones: ‘‘A Negro that can prac- 
tise law for over thirty years in Arkansas, and 
not be jailed or disgraced or bribed or shot, 
has conquered in a harder fight than was ever 
faced by a free and privileged Roman.” 

& 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Gazette: ‘The asser- 
tion of Negro leaders at a conference in 
Georgia that the Negroes do not wish to leave 
the South is based on good evidence. Seldom 
does any considerable body of people wish 
to leave the country of its birth and upbring- 


ing except for urgent reasons.” 
* 


A Negro Correspondent to the Advertiser, 
Montgomery, Ala.: ‘I am writing you to see 
if I can get you to give me a little space in 
your paper that would help us to get a little 
service from the city’s scavenger system. We 
get service about twice every three months. 
; The health of iny people is in danger 
and I am not asking for something that we 
are not paying for. I am not asking for this 
as a citizen, for tho | have lived up to all of 
the requirements, I am colored. However, | 
am thanking you in advance for your interest 


in a human being.” 
* 


Columbia, S. C., State: ‘‘Were the whole 
race of the American Negroes of the sable, 
or dark, hue of the original slaves when they 
landed on our shores, the complexities of the 
‘Negro question’ would not be nearly so nu- 
merous as they have come to be—and not 


nearly so troublesome.” 
* & 


Rev. Dr. William A. Byrd: ‘“There is one 
thing that | live for, and that is that the black 
American shall be equal politically as a citizen 
with any other American. There will be no 


pearl in America until the white race concedes 
to the black what is rightly his.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer, speaking of discrimi- 
nation at the Veterans’ Hospital for Negroes: 
“As for the attempt to exclude Negro sur- 
geons from service to their own race, there is 
neither reason nor decency in it.” 

® 


Eric D. Walrond in the New Republic: 
“The encouragement of inter-racial co-opera- 
tion is greatly needed. If the Negro is to 
supplant the white immigrant labor, he should 
be allowed to enjoy the benefits that labor 
unions extend to foreign white workingmen, 
for the Negro is, after all, a staple American 
product, with the soul and genius of a work- 


man.” 
» 6 


Rev. Mr. W. S. Harten: “The white men 
enslaved the Negro for a hundred years. He 
built his schools, his banks, and his churches; 
he supported his wife, and educated his chil- 
dren, on the blood and bone of the black race. 
If the white Americans started today to pay 
the interest that would accrue on what they 
owe the Negro, they would never get thru.” 

* & 


New York World: ‘There may be a grain 
of wisdom in the idea that one way to com- 
bat the often-complained-of arrogance of 
some reserve officer types is to give them the 
choice of abandoning racial insolence or turn- 
ing in their swords.” 

* 


A Tennessean in the St. Louis Star: ‘‘It is 
an excellent thing that the Negro is spreading 
over all sections, especially the North and 
Middle West, for now the talkers and long- 
distance arm-chair advisers will have an op- 
portunity of showing their good intentions to 
the Negro en masse and not to just a few 
individuals.” 

* 

Dr. George E. Haynes: ‘‘Racial friction in 
America, from the merest gossip to the most 
violent and deadly riot, is the result of ignor- 
ance on the part of each race as to what the 
other is thinking, doing, trying to do and 
must do in order to maintain its welfare.” 

* 

Constance E. Hazel Daniel in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger: “‘Progressive co-opera- 
tion will make the Negro a political asset. The 
Negro’s allegiance to the undesirable elements 
in politics is only a natural reaction to the 
nation-wide proscription to which he is daily 
subjected. The Negro is human. He grasps 
in desperation at anything that even seems to 
offer relief from such proscription. All this 
resolves itself into a very simple formula: 
The Negro will act as a citizen irrespective of 
race when he is treated as a citizen irrespective 
of race.” 
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Our Bookshelf 


THE BURDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
By Philip Klein, Russell Sage Foundation, 
219 pp. & appendix. . 


Since the severe industrial depression of 
1920-22 many books have appeared, both 
here and in England, on various phases of 
unemployment, chief among them being the 
volume covering the ‘President's Conference 
on Unemployment’. We have even had “The 
International Aspects of Unemployment” by 
Kirkconnell of Winnipeg, Canada. Most of 
these books treat of the business side of the 
problem— its relation, in England, to foreign 
trade; in the United States, the program of 
flattening out the curves of business and un- 
employment by deferring construction work 
of the government and its subdivisions until 
periods of depression. 


The volume before us, to be followed by 
one on “Public Employment Offices’ by 
Shelby M. Harrison, is confined to an investi- 
gation and analysis of unemployment relief 
during the winter of 1921-1922 in fifteen 
American cities. The plight of the unem- 
ployed and the manner in which they used 
their resources to maintain themselves; the 
way social agencies rendered assistance in the 
face of severe handicaps; and the attitude of 
different city officials to the problem, is here 
set forth in great detail. 


Many references are made to the situation 
as it affected Negroes. We read, for instance: 
“Negro day labor in the South was frequently 
obtainable in the winter of 1921-1922 at 
$1.00 or $1.25 a day, and this competition 
brought white labor down to $2.50."’ It is re- 
ported that Negroes fared the worse in the 
cities visited. ‘Generally the Negro popula- 
tion suffered more seriously. The deflation 
struck the Negro first and hardest. In the dis- 
charge of workers they were the first to go. 
In any resumption of activities they were the 
last to be called back, both because of existing 
prejudices and because of their low standing 
in seniority. Not only was the ratio of unem- 
ployed among them high, but their natural re- 
sources were comparatively low. Standards 
of health, sanitary and living conditions among 
them, never too high, were depressed still 
more.” 


Yet “The expected re-migrating of Negroes 
to the South, whence they had poured into 
northern cities during the industrial boom, 
failed to take place on a scale sufficiently 
large to relieve the congested cities of their 
impoverished and incomeless Negroes. Few 
appear to have cared to return, and fewer still 
had the means to do so.” 


The Jewish group had the most competent 


agencies to handle their problems, and the 
Negro group received extremely helpful ser- 
vice from the Urban League. Time and time 
again reference is made to this organization. 
We are told: ‘““What saved the homeless Negro 
from suffering was, in the first place, the gene- 
rosity and mutual helpfulness of the Negro 
population in general. Many single men were 
taken in and given at least lodging, if not food, 
by comparative strangers of their own race. 
*** In many of the communities organizations 
for the welfare of the Negro, such as the Urban 
League, did excellent work if serving their 
fellows. Most striking and effective among 
these was the Urban League of Chicago. Its 
enviable record of service covers not only the 
work of the normal year but also emergency 
service in supplying employment, shelter, 
meals, advice, interpretation of the needs of 
the colored people to the community and ob- 
taining co-operation of the city’s social agen- 
cies in its own program of aid.” 


Many interesting suggestions are made in 
the conclusions arrived at, and it is specially 
recommended that “some form of committee 
for the continuous survey of local economic 
conditions” be organized. While this book 
does not discuss the causes of unemployment 
or suggest cures therefor, it says this of employ- 
ment service: “‘A certain amount of unemploy- 
ment, both locally and in the country as a 
whole, is due to lack of information regarding 
the labor market. Demands for workers ex- 
ist, while qualified persons desirous of filling 
them are without employment. This malad- 
justment between demand for and supply of 
labor obtains not only within particular centers 
but also between centers and in the country 
as a whole. It persists because of the frequent 
absence of adequate local employment service 
and of incomplete co-ordination of such ser- 
vice for the nation. It is further aggravated 
by the evils inherent in the fee-charging com- 
mercial labor exchanges. A national public 
employment service, properly organized and 
co-ordinated with state and local services, 
would go a good way toward reducing the 
amount of persistent unemployment; and while 
it could not entirely meet an unemployment 
emergency, it would mitigate considerably its 
severity. ***Commercial employment ser- 
vice has failed to meet the common need 
not because it has been marred by fraud and 
exploitation, but because the demands for 
profits have been subversive of the basic prin- 
ciples of such service and excessively costly’ 


to the worker in normal times.” 


Arthur E. King. 
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“WHAT IS PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL 
WORK?” 


L. A. Halbert, Executive Secretary, Council 
Social Agencies, Kansas City, Mo. 


Distributed by The Survey, 112 E. 22nd St., 
_ New York City. Price $1.50 

Mr. Halbert wrote this book following prep- 
aration by him of a chart entitled ‘“The Field 
of Social Work"’ in which he illustrated social 
work processes in society as a whole, in Case 
Work, in Group Work, and Organization 
Work, and then further sub-divided the Social 
Work into such details as Family Social Work, 
Medical Social Work, Economic Social Work, 
Correctional Social Work, Spiritual Social 
Work, and Social Work for Art. In each of 
these sections, he outlines various processes in: 
first, Case Work; second, Group Work; and 
third, Organization Work. The book, which 
contains a foreword by Graham R. Taylor, 
comprises nineteen chapters. 


Social Work is described as ‘‘the business of 
producing, changing or adjusting social organi- 
zation and procedure in the interests of human 
welfare according to scientific standards."" An 
effort is made to indicate the operations by 
which social work has become in the past 
twenty years increasingly a profession. 


Mr. Halbert has done a credible service in 
making it clear to social workers that social 
work ceases to be rated as such when any 
social activity which has been developed be- 
comes standard and permanent. Social work- 
ers must continually originate activities and 
vindicate them and pass on to the next diffi- 
cult social problem if they will indeed be “‘the 
white corpuscles that attack the unfriendly 
germs in the social body or hasten to repair 
its wounds.” 


The importance of further preparation for 
social service is also presented. The social 
worker needs to know sociology, psychology, 
economics, and in fact, all of the social sciences 
that have a bearing on social problems. 


An effort is made by Mr. Halbert to classify 
the various types of social workers and to indi- 
cate the value of adapting titles for identifying 
them. “Either the title ‘social worker’ should 
be taken away from the operators and reserved 
for those who can design, modify and adjust 
social processes else the title ‘social 
worker’ should be left to the operators and 
a new term invented to designate the expert 
in social processes." He suggests “‘social en- 
gineer’’, “‘socian’’ or “‘societor’’, mentioning 
the sources of his suggestion. 


For the student of social work and those 
who are trying to make a decision concerning 
the advisability of entering social work, this 
book will serve as an invaluable source of in- 
formation. One can get an idea of the vari- 


ous lines of work which one may enter—posi- 
tions in connection with institutions and those 
in connection with steps in processes of social 


work. Under the former will come such posi- 
tions as—Family Welfare Workers, Medical 
Social Workers, Hospital Social Workers, in- 
dustrial Welfare Workers, Vocational Guide, 
Missionary, Church Visitors, Settlement Work- 
ers, Housing Inspectors, and the like. Under 
the latter are: Case Workers, Investigators, 
Registrars, Play Ground Directors, Superin- 
tendents, Statisticians, and the like. 


It is interesting also to observe the classifica- 
tion of terms widely used—for example, 
“contact” being “‘a situation wherein one per- 
son affects the interests of another’’, and ‘‘ad- 
justment”™ being “‘an act intended to adapt the 
activity of one person to the influence of an- 
other person or group of persons’, and 
“policy’’ being “‘the act of adjustment re- 
peated often enough”, and “‘procedure’’ being 
“several steps in an habitual adjustment’. 


There are more interesting formulae which 
may be followed by executives of national 
agencies and heads of local social service ac- 
tivities in deciding what their policy should be 
in attacking recently exposed social problems 
either nationally or locally. For instance, Mr. 
Halbert states: ‘‘A new organization is justi- 
fied when it is necessary to concentrate very 
unusual attention on some new task or function 
that is not well understood or appreciated. If 
there is a lack of interest in a given function 
and the facts really justify a greater attention 
to it, then a new organization will be required, 
to perform it.” 


The final chapter of this very serviceable 
treatise gives a short history of social work as 
a movement, showing how Comte in 1848 
urged that the same processes of making ob- 
servations and classifying the data that are 
utilized in mechanics be applied to social phe- 
nomena; how Herbert Spencer began a few 
years later to follow out this research idea. 
Reference is made to the development of the 
Charity Organization Society movement which 
began in England in 1869; the founding of 
Toynbee Hall in London in 1894; the estab- 
lishment of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction in 1872 (now the National 
Conference of Social Work) ; the first institute 
for training workers in humanitarian enter- 
prises of the National Charity Organization 
Society in 1898; the formation of permanent 
schools for training social workers in New York 
and Boston in 1894; the development of the 
survey idea promoted by studies made in 
London under the direction of the Honorable 
Charles Booth and published between 1891 
and 1903; and further by the Pittsburgh sur- 
vey undertaken by Charities and the Commons 
in 1907. 

I think it well for every social agency to 
have in its library a copy of this very interest- 
ing summary, especially for the use of new 
workers as they come into the field of “‘pro- 
fessional social work’’. 


E. K. JONES, 
National Urban League. 
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Pot Pourri 


A STUDY IN CHIVALRY 


A few weeks ago I was in the subway, on a 
very humid day, among the usual mixed 
company, many of whom were of my so-called 
“social station’. It was a colored gentleman 
who saw my faint condition and assisted me to 
his seat. 

Shortly after | was again in the subway, 
comfortably seated, when a young colored 
mother got on with a very young baby in her 
arms. She stood for a moment in the midst 
of the same variety of people. I gave her my 
seat, and was glad to stand for seven miles 
that she might rest. 

New York is the great meeting-place and 
it is here that those who wish to know the 
whole truth may learn that conditions are not 
made of creeds, races, stations of life or sec- 
tions, but always of personal or national char- 
acter. North, East, South and West, ladies 
are always ladies, and gentlemen always 
gentlemen. 

Letter of a Georgia white woman to the New 
York Globe. 


THE NEGRO’S ART 


A Negro vaudeville troupe recently gave an 
entertaining midnight performance for white 
folks in the Lyric Theatre, (New Orleans, La.) 
Albert, age four, was “headliner”. Looking 
mighty small when alone on the stage, he 
played his part and danced with such vim and 
naturalness that the white folks could not help 
appreciating and applauding. Part of it was 
training, but most of it was the natural express- 
ion of his racial instinct for rhythm, music and 
gesture. His play, or his acting, was so natural 
that it was hard to distinguish between them. 
That is why his performance was so good. 

A reporter, describing the scene back-stage, 
told how the Negro actors, waiting for their 
cues, joked, practised steps, pantomimed and 
eagerly watched the ones on the stage. Even 
off stage they are minstrels, fun-making actors. 
A white minstrel, off stage, would have sat 
upon a trunk and glumly cursed the heat. 

The Negro has an art, music, and mannerism 
all his own. The white man cannot imitate 
them. It isn't in his blood. We've borrowed 
the Negro’s jazz and danced to it, but we can- 
not create it. Our ancestors were born in the 
wrong place for that. There is a haunting, 
pulling, minor strain in the true Negro melody 
and jazz that the white man cannot imitate. 
No white man could have composed “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot’’. He hasn't the back- 
ground, the background of centuries of op- 
pression. The Negro’s music and his minstrel 
art are his own. There is something pathetic 
in the picture of a true artist denied expression 
of his art because of a black skin. 

From the New Orleans, La. Item. 


WHY THEY COME NORTH 


As to Negro migration, the Negro realizes 
that wages in the North are higher, but he also 
realizes that living conditions are equally high, 
which offsets any profit to himself. Can we 
conscientiously say that it is the dollar which 
makes him crave for the North? Emphatically 
no. The wages of the North have always been 
higher. 

The Negro of today is a new Negro. He 
has been taught new ideas and his white breth- 
ren are responsible. He fought for his coun- 
try. He was carried with his pack and gun 
into a foreign country; he came into contact 
with dark-skinned brethren, citizens of foreign 
countries, especially France, who told him of 
their rights as citizens and how their country 
protected them as citizens. Even the French 
populace were surprised to learn of the south- 
ern Negro’s treatment in this country and 
lauded him as being extremely loyal under 
such conditions. 

The Negro has played well his part, and is 
it not fair that he should expect better pay, 
better working and living conditions, and the 
full rights of loyal citizens? 

Here is why he leaves the South: Unjust 
treatment, failure to secure a square deal in the 
courts, taxation without representation, denial 
of the right to vote thru the subterfuge of the 
white primary, no representation in any form 
of government, poor schools, unjust pay for 
and division of crops, insulting of women with- 
out any redress, and public torture. 

The Negro longs for free air, happiness and 
all that goes to make for a full and free citizen- 
ship,—and that brings him North. 

C. Otis of Ithaca, N. Y. in the N. Y. Tribune. 


FRENCH COLONIALS 

France's population persists in declining. 
More fecund Germany increases. A _ twice 
invaded and much disturbed France feels 
acutely the need of a large standing army. 
Yet to withdraw more of her male citizens 
from civil occupation to military service repre- 
sents economic risk. 

Deputy Fabry would meet the requirements 
by increasing the number of colonial troops. 
Of these, France has already in service 
188,963 Algerians, Moroccans, Senegalese 
and the like, a few of them yellow but mostly 
of the Negroid races. Fabry, by enlistment, 
conscription and intensive training would bring 
this force up to a potential strength of 850.000 
men, 400,000 of whom would be fully trained. 

Such a militarization of the French Negroid 
subject would give France a tremendous war 
machine. Also, it would assure the next war 
in which France engaged of a brutalization 
unapproached even by the Germans. In the 
last conflict, the French colonials were kept 
fairly well in hand, but they did butcher most 
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of the wounded they encountered and they did 
manifest an unpleasant insistence upon muti- 
lating both the dead and the living. Their 
presence in the Army of Occupation has been 
bitterly protested by the Germans, from whom 
protest received little consideration because of 
the memory of their own atrocites in Belgium 
‘ .. A great war won by France thru the 
agency of such an army as Fabry proposes 
might easily fill the world with concern, even 
making France the most apprehensive of those 
concerned. A million of Africans made expert 
in the white man's methods of conquest, hard- 
ened to the white man’s capacity for war en- 
durance and rid by their own triumph of their 
conception of the white man’s innate super- 
iority, might make a good section of this 
world a dangerous place for the white man to 
live in. 
From the Worchester, Mass., 
NEMESIS 
Mary Johnston, in the CENTURY MAGA- 
ZINE for May, depicts in a short story under 
the title “Nemesis” the community effects of 
a lynching. The writer shows with her graphic 
pen the psychological and moral effects of a 
lynching upon the white men of a small south- 
ern town who took part in it. The savage pas- 
sions aroused by the burning of a Negro, hur- 
riedly jailed on suspicion of rape, ran riot for 
weeks following among the men of the town. 
One man turns out to hate everybody and 
everything and murders one of the others, who 
has peculiar pains for which his physician 
finds no diagnosis or remedy; another becomes 
melancholy, locks himself in his own house 
for many days, shoots his dog, and finally, in 
despair, hangs himself. The whole story pic- 
tures the horrible aftermath of lawlessness 
when fellowship among the citizens of the 
community breaks down. Those who had 
lawlessly wreaked their hatred upon a help- 
less black victim are themselves consumed by 
the very human passions which their action 
aroused. 


Telegram. 


THE MAGIC OF WORDS 


It was during the last Presidential campaign 
that a reporter, writing in a large American 
daily, said, in describing “‘side lights’ on the 
Republican Convention at Chicago: “. . 
And see that large, commanding figure over 
there—the gentleman in the sombrero? Well, 
that is Mr. Blank, the famous Mr. Blank, Sena- 
tor from So and So But who is this? 
Suddenly there is a tense silence. Necks are 
craned towards the side entrance. Some of 
the delegates stand up There in the 
door looms a big, burly figure—a bronze statue 
come to life. There is a: mighty cheer from 
a section of the hall That is Henry Lin- 
coln Johnson, Negro political leader from 
Georgia.” 

Descriptive words and phrases in the use of 
the American newspaper men assume strange 
characteristics. Marshalled and arrayed in 
battle formation thru many “‘editions’’ during 
a day, and for every day during a year, these 
words and word combinations are shot to 


OPPORTUNITY 


They have become impotent, 
colorless, flat, as far as their power to create 
new mental images is concerned. Every auto- 
mobile show, flower show, style show, and 


nothingness. 


“home beautiful exposition’, is “‘ushered in” 
in a ‘blaze of glory’’, while no Easter parade, 
so-called, at Atlantic City or on Fifth Avenue, 
no assemblage at the races at Ascot and Deau- 
ville, may be described otherwise than as a 
“blaze of color” or a “riot of color’. At the 
same time, every individual debutante present 
was a ‘dream of loveliness’’. 

But it is in their treatment of black folk in 
the news that average reporters show the di- 
versity of meaning of words and phrases, re- 
veal the veritable elasticity of stock expres- 
sions. As noted in a foregoing paragraph, a 
six-foot white man, broad shouldered and 
with his head held high, is a “commanding, 
superb figure’’; a black man, a physical proto- 
type, is ‘‘a burly Negro’’ with perhaps an “‘ar- 
rogant air’ because he holds up his head. A 
white man “‘saunters’’, a black one “‘shuffles’’; 
a white man “‘smiles’, a black one never, 
never smiles—he always “‘grins’’. A white 
man or woman is occasionally “‘over dressed” 
when he or she displays bad taste in dress, 
but the expression is evidently too mild to be 
applied to the “‘flashily dressed’’ black man 
or woman. And if the white man evinces 
pride in his gait, it is not necessary to describe 
him as “‘strutting’’ or ‘swaggering’. He 
merely “‘walks proudly’’. 

Thus we have come into possession of a 
newspaper language, as distinguished from the 
language we learned from our textbooks. 
Where persons are careless in the employment 
of words, the newspaper language habit is be- 
coming established—a fact to be regretted. 
There is a number of reasons why it is to be 
regretted, but for the present these two will 
suffice: Divergence from the correct method 
of using the English language is a divergence 
in the direction of permanent error.. A peo- 
ple who speaks its language according to the 
best usage—the usage as establsihed by the 
best speakers and writers—establishes without 
further ado a claim to a fundamental of edu- 
cation. That is one reason. The other is this: 
The constant use in newspapers of peculiar 
words and expressions when referring to the 
Negro causes to be created in the readers 
minds a peculiar attitude towards the Negro. 


They think of him as “burly”, “grinning”, 
“shuffling’’, “‘flashily dressed” and as ‘‘strut- 
ting’ or ‘swaggering’. Unconsciously they 


associate with the black man those words and 
expressions, the unthinking even among the 
Negroes believing after a while that these are 
characteristic of his race. And in the end, 
neither the reader nor the person written 
about is benefitted. 

To those who seek education thru the 
medium of the press, we suggest that more at- 
tention be paid the style of editorial writers 
and of special writers, who usually write with 
originality, than to the style of those who “‘re- 
port’ the news without regard to originality 
or beauty of expression. 
From the Boston, 


Mass., Chronicle. 
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Bulletin Board 


INDUSTRY 

According to figures compiled by the Geor- 
gia Bankers’ Association, 229,000 Negroes 
have left Georgia for the North within the past 
three and a half years, or since the beginning 
of 1920. The figures show, moreover, that 
77,500 of this number left during the first six 
months of the current year. In Georgia there 
are now 46,676 vacant farm dwellings and 
55,524 idle plows. Based upon a production 
of $500 to the plow, which is very low, it will 
be observed that Georgia's loss of wealth from 
her farms this year will amount to the sum 
of more than $27,000,000; in a decade to 
more than $250,000,000. 

The National Federation of Colored Farm- 
ers has been organized, with headquarters in 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Charles E. Hall is at the 
head of the federation. The purposes of the 
organizers are to enroll every Negro farmer 
in the country into membership, to develop co- 
operative marketing, better farming, diversi- 
fied crops and increased production, and to 
secure for colored farmers all of the benefits 
enjoyed by the farmers of other races. 

It has been estimated that Negroes in Chi- 
cago have more than $20,000,000 deposited 
in the various local banks. The resources of 
two of the colored banks are: the Douglass 
National, $646,536.57; Binga State, $976,- 
940.59. The Binga State Bank has purchased 
property at 35th and State Streets, and is 
preparing to erect an exclusive bank building 
to cost practically $200,000. 

DEMOCRACY IN BOSTON 

The Boston Post of June 27 had the follow- 
ing report: ‘The Protestants, Thomas F. 
Armstrong, J. Frank McClelland, and Frank 
Dalton of Charlotte, N. C., declared to Mayor 
Curley in a letter: ‘ “The Boston Post, of 
June 5, carries the announcement that you 
have selected Charles C. Dogan, honor pupil 
at English High School, to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence from the balcony of the 
Old State House in connection with the July 
Fourth exercises. 

“Being former Bostonians and still resi- 
dents of Boston, in spirit if not in body, and, 
further, knowing the Negroes as we know 
them, we protest such an appointment on the 
grounds of a deliberate insult to the Boston 
school boy and the average Bostonian. 

“The South would not allow such an ap- 
pointment to be made and we believe, know- 
ing both sides as we do, that what this section 
of the country will not tolerate, should not be 
accepted by the city of our birth. 

““"We make the above protest aware that 
the question of race has never been settled, 
but we feel, as all here do, in the supremacy 
of the white race. May we have the honor 
of hearing from you?’ 

“Mayor Curley answered, in part: ‘I have 
seldom received a letter from any source so 
lacking in good manners, so devoid of Ameri- 


Charles C. Dogan, reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


canism, so destitute of all knowledge of the 
principle and practises of our government, and 
so offensively and stupidly impertinent. ; 
When men claiming birth and former resi- 
dence in Boston are guilty of the gross dis- 
courtesy you have committed, and its bad 
manners are emphasized by a betrayal of the 
principles and an insult to the traditions of 
their birthplace, they become at once deserv- 
ing of scorn and contempt. .. . 

*“*Charles C. Dogan was selected for the 
honor conferred on him for excellent reasons; 
he has shown a competence and capacity in 
the generous rivalry of school life to make him 
a worthy choice; he is an “honor pupil’, that 
is to say, a pupil of more than ordinary attain- 
ments; his choice has the approbation of his 
fellow pupils; and his selection to read the 
immortal Declaration is an expression of our 
recognition of the services of his race in Mas- 
sachusetts to human freedom and democratic 
government. One of his race died in the 
streets of Boston in defense of human rights 
—Crispus Attucks—and Boston has raised a 
monument to his memory on Boston Com- 
mon; and thousands of his race fought and 
died to preserve the union in the War of the 
Rebellion, and to “make the world safe for 
democracy” in the World War. Any man of 
any race, color or creed, who is willing and 
worthy to serve the Flag and die for the Re- 
public, is worthy to have his place in the Sun 
of American Democracy. 
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Let me commend to you three men the 
wisdom of reading and remembering the prin- 
ciples embedded in the Bible, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights. The Scriptures tell us that God made 
man in His own image, be the envelope in 
which he encased his soul white, black, brown 
or yellow.’ 

The newspapers of July 4 reported: ‘Young 
Dogan, dressed in the uniform of his school 
regiment, read distinctly the Declaration, first 
heard by Boston people from the same bal- 
cony in 1776. He was loudly applauded. 
Troop 9, Colored Boy Scouts of Cambridge, 
under direction of Master William Crawford, 
was present. Patriotic selections were played 
by the Coast Artillery Band, and the soldiers 
stood at attention while the Declaration was 
read.” 

MEETINGS 

The Recreation Congress will hold its tenth 
annual convention in Springfield, IIl., October 
8-12, of this year, under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. From 800 to 900 delegates, in- 
cluding leading figures in education and com- 
munity recreation, are expected to attend. 
The sessions will be held in the State Capitol 
and the State Arsenal. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are the national physical fit- 
ness campaign, athletics for girls and women, 
adult recreation, the church and recreation, 
home play, small town and open country 
recreation for colored people, and summer 
camps. Mr. Joseph Lee, of Boston, Mass., is 
president of the Congress. 

Professor Kelly Miller, chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements appointed by the 
“United Front’’ conference, announces an All- 
Race Assembly to be held during the week 
of November 5, 1923. Where the Assembly 
will meet is undecided, there being three cities 
considered: Louisville, Chicago, and Indian- 
apolis. Professor Miller is Dean of the Junior 
eo at Howard University, Washington, 


GARVEY 


As a result of the conviction of Marcus 
Garvey, who was found guilty in the Federal 
Court of New York on conspiracy charges 
growing out of a plan to establish a Negro 
republic in Africa, the following protest 
against his conviction was voiced on July 16 
in scores of telegrams addressed to the Wash- 
ington office of the Associated Press: “We, 
loyal Negro citizens of the United States, at 
mass meeting assembled, beg to register with 
our white citizens thru you our protest against 
the injustice that has been done to Marcus 
Garvey, President-General of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, his frame-up 
conviction in New York, and denial of bail 
pending appeal. We sincerely hope that the 
white press of our country will turn on the 
searchlight of justice and thereby maintain the 
honor and glory of our fair institutions of 


justice." The messages came from nearly 
every state and were identical, except for the 
number of persons reported as in attendance 
at each local meeting. The Department of 
Justice has announced that no action will be 
taken which will interfer with the handling of 
the case by the district court. 
NEGRO MUSIC 

A complete compendium of music by Negro 
composers has been prepared by the Bureau 
of Community Music of Community Service, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
bulletin is titled, “Music Composed by Ne- 
groes’, the price of which is ten cents. It 
lists the compositions of seven of the foremost 
Negro composers, telling for what combina- 
tions of voices and instruments they are ar- 
ranged and where they may be secured, and 
gives examples of well balanced programs of 
Negro music. To help groups desiring to 
take up the study and performance of Negro 
spirituals, the best existing collections of this 
type of music are given. Henry T. Burleigh, 
one of the leading Negro composers, says: 
“More than ever today the spirituals ought to 
be sung because they supply a note of spiritual 
exaltation that we need in the midst of the 
post-war materialism.” 

HEALTH 

“Chew Chew”, the health clown of the New 
York Tuberculosis Association, is shown in 
our picture demonstrating the use of the tooth- 
brush to a group of children in Harlem. “The 
teeth should be brushed after each meal’, he 
says, ‘and there should be a dental examina- 
tion at least once in six months.” 


“Chew Chew” and a Group of Children in Harlem 


The authorities at the Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, in New York City, have decided to 
train Negro nurses. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for colored women who have at least 
one year of high school training, and are be- 


tween the ages of 18 and 35. The women 
get all their necessary living expenses from the 
date of entrance, and after the probationary 
period of four months, they receive $20.00 a 
month in addition to living expenses. The 
hospital can train 72 nurses at a time. Text 
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books, board, lodging and laundry are pro- 
vided. Applicants may address Miss Anna J. 
Delmore, Harlem Hospital, Lenox Avenue, 
New York City. 

According to figures compiled by Howard 
University, there are 65 colored women phy- 
sicians and five colored women dentists prac- 
tising their professions in the United States. 


NEGRO VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 


The newspapers reported, July 10, that the 
National Organization of Negro Veterans had 
gone to the Department of Justice, in Wash- 
ington, averring that Dr. R. R. Moton of 


Tuskegee Institute, and Dr. A. B. Kenney, for 


21 years Medical Director at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, had fled from the state because of threats 
from the Ku Klux Klan. Names of the Ku 
Kluxers were given and prosecution was de- 
manded. The Veterans Hospital is only in- 
directly connected with Tuskegee Institute; 
but Dr. Kenney was being backed for the 
superintendency of the hospital. 

On July 23, charges that hospital sheets 
were lent for robes to Klansmen participating 
in a demonstration on the grounds of the hos- 
pital, and that the paraders were fed in the 
hospital commissary, were made by two Ne- 
gro nurses to Director Hines. Miss Adella 
Wood, one of the nurses, said that she was 
present on July 3 when Miss Evelyn Phelps, 
head Red Cross worker at the hospital, asked 
Miss A. L. Turner, Acting Chief Nurse, for 
ten sheets. The receipt of Miss Phelps for 
the sheets has been turned over to the 
Veterans’ Bureau. When the sheets were re- 
turned, on July 6, they were covered with 
axle grease and dust, had many pin holes in 
them, and sstill retained the prints of the 
human forms to which they had been moulded. 
Mrs. Robinson, the other nurse, said that she 
saw about 20 Klansmen, hooded and robed, 
enter the grounds in their cars, leave them in 
the shelter of a wood, where they disrobed, 
and then enter the hospital commissary. They 
obtained food from Miss Gubtil, the chief 
dietitian. 

The discharge of these two nurses on July 
16, followed a visit of Walter F. White, As- 
sistant Secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, to 
the Department of Justice. 

Director Hines’ proposal that the Chief Sur- 
geon and two assistants should be white and 
the others of the hospital personnel Negroes 
was accepted, August 7. This proposal was 
made by the Citizens’ Committee that was 
appointed to confer with Mr. Hines for a solu- 
tion of the problem. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Southern Inter-racial Commission, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., has added Dr. 
Ruth Reid to its staff. Dr. Reid, who has had 
special training and experience, is now direct- 
ing scientific studies of Negro home life, cov- 
ering problems of health, welfare and educa- 
tion. These studies will probably for the first 
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time present the unknown facts about Negro 
family life and needs. 

Lt. Lawrence A. Oxley of St. Augustine's 
School, Raleigh, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of an organization to be known as The 
National Student Council of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Five lines of 
activity agreed upon are: Worship, study, 
service, fellowship, and gifts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samango 


Mr. and Mrs. Kamba Samango, who recently 
visited the States, have returned to their native 
home—Arfrica, where they will engage in 
teaching. 


THE COLOR LINE IN PARIS 


On July 3, the New York Times reported: 
“The action of some Paris restaurants in clos- 
ing their doors to Negroes contrasts with the 
treatment which the French accorded Ameri- 
can colored troops in France during the war. 
The Ninety-second Division, for example, 
which was composed of Negroes, won many 
warm friends among the French people of the 
towns and villages where they were billeted. 
The same is true of the colored regiments 
brigaded with the French. This was not only 
because these soldiers were Americans, but 
because the French have never drawn the 
color line, as have Americans and English. 
Altho they have not gone as far as the Span- 
ish and Portuguese colonizers of Latin Amer- 
ica, who for generations intermarried with 
races of all shades, they have always been 
tolerant and even cordial toward people with 
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colored strains in their blood. As a rule, col- 
ored persons of good education have been 
freely welcomed socially and in every other 
way in France. The only possible exception has 
been in the case of those of the Senegalese 
troops who were recruited from backward and 
barbaric regions and who offered little appeal 
to French sympathies. . . . The least that can 
be asked of Americans who visit French res- 
taurants is that they put up with the eccen- 
tricities of French customs, even to the extent 
of tolerating the presence of foreigners 6f all 
colors. Could they but for a moment see 
themselves in French eyes, they would realize 
that many of their acticns appear to the 
French not only as eccentricities, but as exhi- 
bitions of downright social barbarism. A little 
more respect for Parisian prejudices as well 
as for Parisian tolerances would be in order.” 


In its report, the Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle 
adds. ‘One can hardly view without sym- 
pathy the dilemma of the amusement places. 
They are pro-American, perhaps, but the gov- 
ernment has strong reasons for being pro- 
African. Economically considered, Africa is 
the cardinal factor in the future of France. 
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High statesmanship demands that the natives 
shall be taught that France is their friend, that 
they shall be encouraged to fight for France 
as they work for France, as men and brothers. 
So will the colonies do most to contribute 
those raw materials of industry which France 
now has and which Germany, lacking her 
colonies, will not have for a long time, if ever.” 


French newspapers are demanding that 
tourist agencies insist that their patrons respect 
the customs of the country in which they are 
vacationing. Deputy Gratien Candace, the 
famous black deputy of Guadeloupe, has vio- 
lently attacked the Frenchmen who refused to 
serve Negroes because of the fear that they 
would lose their American clientele. ‘France 
has her own physignomy”, he says, “which 
must not be disfigured.” 


During his visit in America, General Gour- 
ard of France, with officers of the 369th In- 
fantry, N. Y. N. G., reviewed the old 15th 
New York Regiment—**Hayward's Hell Fight- 
ers’, on Fifth Avenue. After the. review a 
luncheon was given in honor of General 


Gourard by Colonel Arthur Little. 


Advancement of Colored People. 


Sociology at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Casualty Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


view and Brooklyn Informer. 


General Gourard Reviewing the old 15th Infantry, N. Y. N. G. 
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